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Since Last We Met 

Ter ol 
House Cy 
return to 


the twenty-one members of the 
mmittee on Education who will 

the Seventy-fourth Congress 
are: Vincent L. Palmisano, of Maryland; 
René | 
J. Ker 
Larrabee, 
Ohio; 
M. Berlin, of Pennsylvania; John Lesinski, 
of Michigan; Albert E. Carter, of Cali- 
fornia; and L. T. Marshall, of Ohio. 

The ranking member of the Education 


DeRouen, of Louisiana; Martin 
of New York; William H. 
of Indiana; Brooks Fletcher, of 
Braswell Deen, of Georgia; William 


nedv, 


Committee in line for the chairmanship 
left vacant by John J. Douglass, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is Vincent L. Palmisano, of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Following is Palmi- 
sano’s biography quoted from the Con- 
gressional Directory: 

Vincent L. Patmisano, Democrat, of 
Baltimore, was born at Terminese, Italy, 
June 13, 1883, the son of Cosimo and 
Anna Marie Palmisano; mi- 
grated to America with parents; settled 
in Baltimore in 1887; educated in paro- 
chial schools; at age of 11 employed in 
box factory; stonemason’s helper at age 


Representative 


(Sansone) 


of 15; in real estate business at age of 21; 
took up study of law and was admitted 
to the Maryland bar in 1909; actively 
interested in East Baltimore politics; 
elected to Maryland House of Delegates, 
1914; elected to the first branch of the 
City Council of 
elected, 1919; elected member of the 
State central committee of 
Baltimore city, 1923; appointed by Hon. 
Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, 
as one of the police examiners for Balti- 
1925; married, 
1919, to Mary Fermes Pessaro, who was 
born in Baltimore; elected to the Seven- 
tieth Congress; reelected to the Seventy- 
first, Seventy-second, and Seventy-third 
Congresses. 


Baltimore, 1915; re- 


Democratic 


more city, December, 


—-* 

Other educational sidelights of the 
election: William Mitchell, who defeated 
Oscar De Priest in Chicago, was once 
office boy to Booker T. 
Tuskegee. 


Washington at 
from Talladega 
College, he also studied at Harvard and 
Columbia. His wife is a Howard Univer- 
sity graduate, and his son a University of 
Michigan graduate. 

Edward R. Burke, was elected 
Senator from Nebraska, served with great 


Graduated 


who 


distinction on the Omaha school board. 
* 

Thomas V. Smith, University of Chi- 
cago, professor of philosophy, and author 
of Philosophers in Hades, published by 
the University of Chicago Press, has been 
elected Illinois State senator. 


[Continued on page 89 


























The Town Hall of Washington 





OMMISSIONER of Education % LEADERS in Political, Social, and Journalistic Life of 
John W. Studebaker is chairman 
of the executive committee of the the Capital Take Part in New Public Forum; Commis- 
Town Hall of Washington, a public forum 
for the Capital, which opened the first of sioner Studebaker Chairman 
20 sessions December 2, with President 
Glenn Frank, of the University of Wis- _ .------- won en renee nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nn nn nnn nn nnn enone nnn enn ne nn eeeenneeeeneneeeeenee ' 


























consin, leading the discussion. Thetopic : ' 

was ‘‘ America’s Hour of Decision.” : 

The Washington Town Hall lectures: 

are given every Sunday evening, with | T T H ' 

' ' 

the exception of Sunday, December 23, | HE OWN ALL 

Christmas week. Speakersinclude Harold : 

G. Moulton, Norman Thomas, Donald | OF WASHINGTON ‘ 

vr. . ' ' 

Richberg, H. V. Kaltenborn, William |; 

xreen, and 8. Parkes Cadman, D.D. The: 

. or ' 

program for the 1934-35 season through : i 

. . ' ' 

February 1935, follows. Commissioner of | ’ ' 

Education Studebaker inaugurated the | ; 

. . : ‘ ' 

adult education forums in Des Moines, | 

lowa, 2 years ago. : 

: 

: : 

Program 

December 2, Glenn Frank. America’s } 

Hour of Decision. ; 

' ' 

President of the University of Wisconsin. Author ' 

of The Politics of Industry, An American Looks At ' 

His World, etc. A magnetic speaker. : 

' ' 

December 9, Harold G. Moulton. The: 

Ethics of Capitalism. 

Outstanding economist and president of The Brook 

ings Institute. Author of Principles of Money and ' 

Banking, Financial Organization of Society, ete. Dr - ' 

Moulton is a lucid and forceful speaker. 

December 16, Norman Thomas. Js So- | 
’ 

cialism the Answer? 

Head of the Socialist Party, and executive director 

of the League for Industrial Democracy. Brilliant, ' 

deeply-moving speaker. : 

' ' 

December 30, Sir Willmott Lewis. An | 

. ' ‘ 

Englishman Looks at America. és : 

' P ote, then, se Ea object of pri- “We need to have meeting places for ; 

Washington correspondent of the London Times mary importance, institutions for the ‘ hy 

since 1920. Decorated by various foreign governments ' general diffusion of knowledge. In the Cocunion of pubic questions, in ' 

as well as his own Brilli int spe 1k r ty ees prapertion as the struchwe of 2 gov the cities, hamlets and on the farms $ 

‘ ‘ . ant speaker. . . 4 $ 

: ge ogg ene ge lg Lay porn throughout the length and breadth of ‘ 

January 6, Donald Richberg. Economic should be enlightened.” the land.” 

Freedom and Security. Castes Widnes Franklin D. Roosevelt 

United States counsel of the N. R. A. from its orgar 

zation in June 1933. Chairman of the N. R. A. polic ' 

committee, and executive director of the Natior 


Emergency Council. 


January 13, Lewis Corey. The Economics eae peers anaconda haba 


of Communism. Commissioner Studebak t th d f the T H 
4 ssioner StudebDaker sen e proposed cover of the Town ‘ ¢ 
Author of The Decline of American Capitalism — - vou 


well-grounded economist, and stirring lecturer with 2 President Roosevelt with the lower right-hand box blank and asked him to 
broad international view point match George Washington's statement. 
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January 20, Lt. Col. Stewart Roddie, 
( V. O., London. Germany and Hit- 
ear the Interallied Disarmament Com- 
Germar Colonel Roddie is the author of 
I Patr ] 1 dramatic speaker 
January 27, Lawrence Dennis. Js Fas- 
n the United States Inevitable? 
of The Coming Fascism and Is Capitalism 
D Urges a realistic philosophy for America 
February 3, Frank Bohn. The American 
Reply to Communism, Hitlerism, and 
Fascism. 
( e student of European changes for 30 years. On 
several occasions adviser to parties and governments 
Contrasts other theories with democracy. A dynamic 


ker who leads his audiences to see these revolu- 


iry facts as living, exciting forces. 

February 10, Debate by H. V. Kaltenborn 
and Sokolsky. Should the 
United States Enter the League of Na- 


Two 


( reorge E. 


f10ons: J 1ews.,. 


ir. Kaltenborn, author and radio news analyst, 
editor for the Columbia Broadcasting System, and Mr. 
Tinder Box of Asia, contribu- 
Atlantic Monthly, ete. 


Sokolsky, author of The 
r to New York Times, 


February 17, The Earl of Lytton. What 


Does Manchuria Portend? 


f4 


hairman of the League of Nations Commission 


nvestigated the Manchurian situation, Lord 


idded distinction to his diplomatic career. 


24, 


Vodern Economic Problems. 


February 3enjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 


onomist with the Chase National Bank 
Author of The Effects of the War on 
ind Banking in France and the United 


elebrated ec 
New York 
loney, Credit 


Sto te etc 


Sponsors 


Leaders in Washington political, social, 
and journalistic life sponsoring the new 
publie forum project include: 

Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Brandeis, 
Mrs. Owen Roberts, Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hull, Secretary of the Interior 
and Mrs. Ickes, Secretary of Agriculture 
and Mrs. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce 
and Mrs. Roper, Senator and Mrs. Joseph 
T. Robinson, Senator and Mrs. Charles 
L. McNary, Senator and Mrs. Edward P. 
Millard E. Tydings, 
Mrs. Robert L. 
Bacon, General Pershing, John Dickinson, 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Leo 8S. Rowe, 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Rev. Joseph L. 
Sizoo, Mrs. Truxton Beale, Mr. and Mrs. 
tobert Woods Bliss, Oscar L. Chapman, 


Louis 


Costigan, Senator 
2 


tepresentative and 


Oscar T. Crosby, Mr. and Mrs. Ludwell 
Denny, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Phelps 
Dodge, Mrs. John Allan Dougherty, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Phelps Eno, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Fred Essary, Mrs. William Cor- 
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Mrs. D. 
rence Groner, Miss Bell Gurnee, Frederic 
C. Howe, Mrs. Frederic Keep, Miss Ellen 
LaMotte, Maj. and Mrs. Henry Leonard, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Gould Lincoln, George 
Preston Marshall, Mrs. William Beverly 


coran Eustis, Judge and Law- 


Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Mrs. Eleanor Medill Patterson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Phillips, Col. and Mrs. E. 
Alexander Powell, Miss Janet Richards, 


Mr. and Mrs. Percival Ridsdale, Mrs. 
Henry C. Rowland, James Brown Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Simonds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lothrop Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs. 


Elliott Thurston, Mrs. Frank West, Mrs. 
Harvey Wiley, Paul Wilstach, and Mrs. 
Hamilton Wri-ht. 








Schools Report 





* 


IN ORDER that Mr. Deffenbaugh may 


have an abundance of material from 


which to select notes for this column, 


State, city, and county superintendents 
are respectfully invited to send him re- 
cent published reports or other material 
relating to their respective school sys- 


tems.— Editor. 

Suggested Daily Programs for One- 
Teacher Schools is the title of a chart 
issued by the State department of 
public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. A 


block and a modified block program which 
provide for long periods in each of the 
various subjects are shown. 


Opinions are Interesting but Facts are 
Vital, is the catch line of a booklet issued 
by the department of education, Balti- 
Md., entitled ‘ Facts the 
Public Schools.”’ 


more, about 


Baltimore 


Grand Rapids Public Schools, Explana- 
tion Illustration of Some of the 
City’s Educational Activities, is the title 
of a booklet recently issued by the board 
of education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and 


Home instruction on the high-school 
level for crippled and invalid children un- 
able to attend school was voted at a meet- 
ing of the school board of Holyoke, Mass., 
September 5, 1934.— Minutes of the School 


Board, September 5, 19384. 


Ten thousand teachers in Virginia have 
within the past 4 years contributed to the 
work of preparing a new curriculum for 
that State. At least 
of them have done 


several thousand 


intensive work on 


it. The curriculum is now ready for use 





1934 35. 
of Education, 


in the schools for the 


SES8S81010 


Virginia Journal October 


1934, page 8. 
The Board of Education of 


Washington has set 


State 
up some new stand- 
ards looking toward the improvement of 
the schools in that State. Most important 
of the 


ment of special credentials for administra- 


new regulations is the establish- 


tors and principals.— Washington Educa- 
tion Journal, October 1934, page 27. 


In his report for 1933-34 the superin- 
tendent of schools of Lake County, Minn., 
which was organized on the county-unit 
plan in 1929, calls attention to the ad- 
vantages of the Lake 
district. Among the advantages 
enumerated are, a greater equalization of 
educational opportunities the 
city and rural pupil; a 9 months’ school 
term for every boy and girl; adequate 
library facilities for city and rural school 
alike; health service for both rural and 
city children; and janitor service for the 


County school 


many 


between 


rural the same as for the city teacher. 
The superintendent concludes his report 
as follows: “ We feel that Lake County 
has come as nearly equalizing the educa- 
tional opportunities of the city and rural 
child as it can be done and at the same 


time remain within the bounds of our 
financial ability to do so.’’—Lake County 
School District, Two Harbors, Minn. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent, 1933 
34, page 29. 

The State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Kansas proposes the following 
four-point program for the consideration 
of the people and the legislature of that 
State: 

1. A plan whereby the State may be 
redistricted, thus providing an area and 
valuation sufficient in each district to be 
economically and educationally efficient. 

2. A plan for raising revenue from indi- 
rect sources sufficient to create an equali- 
zation fund large enough to guarantee an 
of educational opportunity to 
every boy and girl in Kansas irrespective 


equality 


of his place of residence. 

3. A plan providing for the removal 
from partisan politics the office of both 
State and county superintendents, and 
providing for the election of said superin- 
tendents by the people on a nonpartisan 
ballot. 

4. A plan providing for a revision of the 
certification laws, thus making it possible 
to reduce materially the number of cer- 
tificating bodies and to provide for a 
uniform system of certification and teacher 
training.—Circular, State Department of 
Education, Topeka, Kans., March 1, 1984, 
page 12. 

W. 8. DerrensauGcnu 
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New Deal in Apprentice Training 





N JUNE 27, 1934, President 
Roosevelt signed an Executive or- 
der (No. 6750—C) which launches 

a far-reaching program for youths entering 
skilled occupations and for schools. 

This order (1) defines an apprentice, (2) 
sets up requirements binding on employ- 
ment of apprentices by any industry under 
code, and (3) authorizes a’ Federal com- 
mittee on apprentice training with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education, the 
Department of Labor, and:the N. R. A. 

The committee has been set up. Chair- 
man is Secretary of Labor Perkins. Ex- 
ecutive secretary is William S. Patterson. 
Office of Education representative is Frank 
Cushman, Chief of the Division of Trade 
and Industrial Education. 

Announcement of the apprentice-train- 
ing program in an Office of Education 
radio presentation and newspaper an- 
nouncements have brought a flood of 
inquiries. Therefore, the following first 
authoritative explanatory statement by 
the committee should meet a real demand. 

Copies of the Executive order on ap- 
prentice training may be obtained free 
on application to the Office of Education. 
Editor. 





I. Introduction 


On June 27, 1934, President Roosevelt 
issued an Executive order providing that 
persons may be employed as apprentices 
at wages lower than the minimum estab- 
lished in N. R. A. codes if their employ- 
ers have first obtained from State com- 
mittees on apprentice training certificates 
permitting the apprentices to be em- 
ployed in conformity with a training 
program approved by this State com- 
mittee. The President’s Executive order 
also provided for the creation of the Fed- 
eral committee on apprentice training to 
assist in the administration of this pro- 
gram and to carry out the purposes of the 
Executive order. 


Il. The Purpose of the Apprentice 
Training Program 

There is today a great body of unem- 
ployed youth clamoring for opportunity. 
Apprenticeships cannot take care of all, nor 
would all of these boys and girls be willing 
to bind themselves to the rigorous course 
of training implied by an apprenticeship. 
It is, however, the purpose of this program 
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* EXECUTIVE Order Will Create New Responsibilities 
for Young Men and Women Who Want to Prepare Them- 


selves for a Skilled Trade 





to provide opportunities for boys and 
girls, 16 years of age and over, to learn 
trades and enter skilled occupations. 

The program is of great significance both 
to youth and to industry. It is the task 
of those administering the program to see 
that the apprentices are trained where they 
are most needed and where future em- 
ployment possibilities are most certain. 
The broader the apprentice’s training, the 
greater is his chance for continuous em- 
ployment in his occupation and the more 
readily can he adapt himself to related 
lines of work, if this is made necessary by 
industrial changes. 


Ill. In What Occupations Will Appren- 
tices Be Trained? 


The program will be introduced only in 
trades and in localities in which State 





HROUGH the program now 
"naa developed we will have 
for the first timein the history of this 
country a Nation-wide program of 
apprentice training properly di- 
rected and adequately safeguarded. 
This development will be an inte- 
gral part of the program of trade 
and industrial education carried 
| on by the States in cooperation 
| with the Federal Government. 
| That it will result in really worth- 
while opportunities for thousands 
of young people to secure adequate 
preparation for successful careers 
as skilled workers, there can be no 
question. In carrying out this pro- 
gram, employers, labor, and the 
| public sehools will cooperate to 

the end that youth may have the 
| opportunity to participate in the 
| world’s work, to which it is fairly 
sntitled under changing conditions. 


FraNK CUSHMAN 








| 





committees, advised by a trade committee 
of employers and employees, decide that 
there is need for an apprentice training 
program. Apprentices cannot be em- 
ployed at less than code minimum rates 
until an apprentice contract, which con- 
forms to certain standards, has been drawn 
up and approved. 


IV. Who Is to Appreve Apprentice Con- 
tracts? 

The State committee on apprentice 
training, or some agency designated by it, 
will approve contracts and supervise the 
training of apprentices. 


V. What Is an Apprentice? 


For the purpose of this program, an 
“apprentice” is a person of at least 16 
years of age who has entered into a written 
contract with an employer or an associa- 
tion of employers which provides for at 
least 2,000 hours of reasonably continuous 
employment for such person and which 
provides for his participation in an ap- 
proved program of training. 

Many codes provide that during a learn- 
ing period of from 1 to 3 months an inex- 
perienced employee may be paid less than 
the code minimum wage. Apprentice 
training under this program relates, how- 
ever, to those occupations in which at least 
2,000 hours are required to train an all- 
around mechanic or a skilled worker. 
Proper training includes gaining experi- 
ence in many departments of a plant and 
receiving systematic instruction from fore- 
men, skilled workmen, and from special 
instructors. 


VI. Why Should the Apprentice Be 
Paid Less than the Code Mini- 
mum Wage? 


An apprentice contract carries with it a 
responsibility for a period of training in a 
skilled occupation. As the training period 
progresses, the value of the apprentice to 
the employer increases, and at the end of 

[Continued on page 79] 
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Our Future Farmers 





F YOU the 
future of farming or about the future 
of America, or about the future of 


get discouraged about 


anything, I recommend that you attend 
one of the annual meetings of farm boys 
Or you might look 
up your nearest chapter of the Future 


studying agriculture. 
Farmers of America— it’s great tonic. 
Few know about the Future Farmers of 
America because it is a young organiza- 
But it is probably 
the largest high-school organization in the 
United States. Its 3,500 chapters in 
rural high schools enroll 82,000 boys. 


tion, only 6 years old. 


Four thousand Future Farmers came 
to Kansas City October 20-25 for their 
annual national convention. Among the 
groups of boys were delegates from 47 
States and Hawaii, who came to transact 
the business of their national organization. 
While the organization is sponsored by 
the Federal Office of Education, and W. A. 





* NATIONAL Convention of Future Farmers of America, 


Largest Organization of High School Boys in the Country, 


Reported by William Dow Boutwell 





Ross, of the Vocational Agriculture Serv- 
ice in the Office of Education is executive 
secretary, the F. F. A. is a boys’ organi- 
zation, controlled and managed by the 
boy members. 

Who are these boys? 
what 


Future Farmers 
are just the name implies—boys 
growing up and working on the farm, but 
also studying vocational agriculture in 
the high Organ- 
izing themselves into clubs or chapters, 


neighborhoc rd school. 


they learn the advantages and pleasures of 


working together in buying and selling, in 
social and community activities. 


To President Roosevelt as a gift of the F. F. A. went this lamb which won top 


honors at the American Royal Stock show. 


Harry Crandall, Jr., raised the lamb. 


On the right is Andrew Sundstrom, new president of the F. F. A. 
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A vocational agriculture student may 
enter his local Future Farmer chapter as 
He 


supervised farm project. 


a green hand. must carry on a 
After a year of 
raising hens or corn or cotton, and having 
earned $25 by the sweat of his brow and 
back, he is elected to the Future Farmer 
degree. Further achievement wins him 
the State farmer degree—highest award 
is the American farmer degree. 

The Future Farmers had a busy week 
City. They 


American Royal Livestock show in which 


at Kansas attended the 
some of them entered livestock that won 
They took 


contests, stock, poultry, meat and milk 


prizes. part in numerous 
judging contests, and the national public 
They 
American farmer degree to 58 boys with 
They 


the business of their national organization 


speaking contests. voted the 


outstanding records. transacted 
with far greater skill and dispatch than 
many an adult organization. They con- 
ducted themselves like gentlemen. 

The Future Farmers set aside nearly 
$2,000 for prizes for contest winners. 
This is a remarkable sum considering the 
fact that dues are 10 cents per year. 

J. Phelon Malouf, a Richfield, Utah, boy 
was given first place in the public-speaking 
contest by the judges, Frederie C. Howe, 
Consumers Counsel, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration; Frank Mullen, 
agricultural director, National Broadcast- 
ing Co.; and Charles V. Stansell, of the 
Kansas City Star. 

Awards of the American farmer degree 
were made by the national board of trus- 
tees, after a thorough study of records sub- 
mitted. Of 74 who applied, 58 were 
granted the degree. 

What must the American farmer degree 
winner have done to merit this high 


[ Continued on page 93) 
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The Radio Hearings 








INCE October 1, the broadcast divi- 
sion of the Federal Communications 
Commission, at the request of 

Congress, has been holding hearings on 
the proposal that educational, religious, 
and other nonprofit agencies be allocated 
fixed percentages of radio broadcasting 
facilities. The Commission has heard a 
large number of witnesses giving factual 
information. 

On November 9, Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker appeared before the Com- 
mission and made the following state- 
ment.— Editor. 

I am not appearing before your honor- 
able body either as a proponent or an 
opponent of proposed legislation to allo- 
eate a fixed percentage of broadcasting 
facilities to educational and other non- 
profit agencies. The Office of Education 
has constantly recognized the fact that 
the responsibility for the determination 
of policies governing broadcasting rests 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

I am here to represent the Office of 
Education only because we wish to make a 
few general observations regarding radio 
in education and to acquaint you, espe- 
cially the new members of your Commis- 
sion, with our activities in this field. 

In general, there are four points which I 
wish to present: 

1. The results of research and experi- 
mentation which have come to the atten- 
tion of our office convince us that the radio 
has great educational value. 

2. The Nation is only beginning to 
make practical application of radio in 
education (in comparison with the auto- 
mobile, we are still in the horseless- 
carriage stage). 

3. It is our belief that many of the most 
important problems involved in educa- 
tional broadcasting can never be solved 
by legislation but must be worked out by 
scientific research and cooperative experi- 
mentation. 

4. In the efforts of our Office to solve, 
or have solved the problems which are 
obstructing the wider application of radio 
in education, we have had excellent co- 
operation of educators, broadcasters, and 
the Federal Radio Commission. 
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* STATEMENT of John W. 


Studebaker, United States 


Commissioner of Education, Before Federal Communi- 


cations Commission 





Since we hope to continue to cooperate 
with and merit the support of your 
honorable body as well as the broadcasters 
and various educational groups, we wish 
to give you an insight into the develop- 
ment and functions of the radio section 
of our Office. 





Hampson Gary, Chairman, Broadcast 
Division, Federal Communications 
Commission. 


About 4% years ago, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who was then Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, appointed 
the Advisory Committee on Education 
by Radio to make a study of the uses of 
radio in education. This committee in- 
cluded such nationally known persons as 
President M. H. Aylesworth, of the 
National Broadcasting Co.; President 
W.S. Paley, of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Dr. John H. Finley, editor 
of the New York Times; Judge Ira E. 
Robinson, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission; Dr. W. W. 
Charters, of Ohio State University; and 


Dr. William John Cooper, who was then 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio was pub- 
lished in 1930. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of this advisory committee, a radio 
section was Officially added to the United 
States Office of Education in September 
1931. The following is a statement of 
the purpose of the Office of Education in 
regard to education by radio (Interior 
Department No. 57031, September 1931 
which was prepared at that time and still 
serves to guide our radio activities: 

The United States Office of Education is primaril 
an information center. It will 

1. Organize and maintain an informational service 
for all who are interested in the field of education by 
radio. 

2. Keep the educational 2nd governmental interests 
of the country posted and alive to t! 
this new educational device. 

3. Initiate and assist with research studies of radio us 


e importance of 


an educational agency in regularly organized schools 
and for adult students. 

4. Attempt to prevent conflicts and duplication of 
effort between various educational broadcasting in- 
terests. 

5. On invitation of State departments of education, 
institutions of learning and national broadcasting 
chains, assist in setting up and evaluating broadcast 
programs of educational material. 


From the foregoing statement it will be 
noted that this section of the Office of 
Education collects and diffuses informa- 
tion on educational uses of radio, conducts 
and encourages research and experimen- 
tation intended to extend and improve 
the use of radio in education, and serves 
generally as a national center of radio help- 
fulness among educators and broadcasters. 

During the past 3 years the Radio Sec- 
tion of our Office has collaborated officially 
with the following national agencies out- 
side the Federal Government: 

1. The Nationa! Association of Broad- 
casters. 

2. The National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio. 
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§. The National Advisory Council on 
R n Education. 
1. The Association of College and Uni- 


rsity Broadcasting Stations. 
5. The National 
6. The Columbia Broadcasting System. 


7. The 


Broadcasting Co. 


Institute on Education by 


Radio. 
8. The Radio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
9. The American Home Economics 
Association. 


We have nothing but the highest com- 
mendation of the work of these organiza- 
tions as they have cooperated with us in 
an effort to solve important problems. 

Our Office has prepared, or collaborated 
in, the preparation of the following publi- 
and 
1. An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting 
the Land-Grant State 


reports: 


cations 

Colleges and 

Universities. 

2. The Art of Teaching by Radio. 
the Outline 


3. Radio in Classroom 
and References. 


t. Home Economics in Radio Programs. 


5. Good References on Education by 
Radio 

6. University and College Courses in 
Radio. 

7. Some Public Service Broadcasting. 


8. References on Radio Control and 
Uperation. 

9. Radio-Sound Motion Picture Instal- 
lations for Schools. 

10. The Edueational-Cultural 


tadio (in preparation). 


Influ- 
ence of 
11. Kighty-six articles and reports. 
Beginning April 25, 1934, the Editorial 
the Office of Education 
broadcast a weekly program on education 


Division of has 
news over a coast-to-coast network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. every 
Wednesday from 6 to 6:15 p. m., eastern 
Also our 
staff have appeared from time to time on 


in the 


standard time. members of 
other radio programs. 

We have done the best we could within 
the limits of our acquaintance in the field 
and with our limited personnel. Let me 
repeat that we sincerely believe that many 
of the problems in this field must be solved 
rather than legislation, 
although legislation should keep pace with 
the advancement of the art. Continuous 
study and planned experimentation seem 


by e operation 


ntial since educational agencies and 


eCSSE 


broadcasting stations constantly need 


guidance and assistance. Some excellent 
research work is being done by agencies 
It is our opinion 
Congress 


outside the Government. 
that Commission and 


should consider the desirability of extend- 


your 


ing radio program research and counsel to 
broadcasters and educators. If Congress 
sees fit to make ample provisions for more 


extensive study of these basic problems, 
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we shall be very happy to do our part, 
whether the direct responsibility is placed 
in our Office, on your Commission, or with 
some other Federal body, for we are 
anxious to hasten the day when this new 
instrumentality of enlightenment and 
these tubes and coils and 


will be put to 


entertainment 
complicated mechanisms 
work for education in its widest sense. 





Apprentice Training 
[Continued from page 76] 


the period he will be worth more than the 
wage. It is fair that the 
apprentice’s wage start at not less than 
one-fourth of the current journeyman’s 
wage; that it be advanced at regular inter- 
vals during the training period and that 


minimum 


for the apprenticeship as a whole it aver- 
age not less than 50 percent of the journey- 


man’s wage. 


VII. Standards of Apprentice Training 


Certificates of exemption permitting the 
employment of apprentices at these wages 
will be granted by an agent of the State 
committee on apprentice training only if 
the employer enters into a written contract 
with the apprentice and agrees to the 
following: 

1. The apprentice shall receive training 
for a stated number of years, not less 
than 1 nor more than 5. 

2. The apprentice shall receive instruction 
in general and technical subjects for 
at least 144 hours per year. 

3. The apprentice’s hours of work and 
instruction, combined, shall not ex- 
ceed 44 hours per week or the maxi- 
mum hours fixed by the code for the 
industry. 

1. The processes which apprentices are to 
learn and the actual wage scale must 
be stipulated in the apprentice’s con- 

and approved by the State 

Advisory committees, 

employers 


tract 
committee. 

composed of and em- 
ployees in the different trades and 
occupations, may be consulted by the 
State committee before these rules 


and regulations are put into effect. 


VIII. What Persons Desiring to Become 
Apprentices Should Do 

The of the State 

mittees, referred to above, is now being 

number of these 


establishment com- 
carried on rapidly. A 
committees have already been appointed, 
and more will be named shortly. 

Young men and wishing to 
become apprentices should communicate 
with the State committees on apprentice 
training regarding their interest in this 
matter. If itis possible for young persons 
to make arrangements themselves with 


women 
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employers for apprenticeship under the 
standards set up, it will aid them in get- 
ting started on a program of training. 
When such arrangements are made, the 
employer should communicate with the 
State committee regarding approval of 
the apprentice contract and the giving 
of a certificate exempting him from certain 
code provisions. If persons desiring ap- 
prenticeship are unable to make arrange- 
ments themselves, the State committee 
The 
local branch of the United States Employ- 
ment Office or the local school authorities 
should also be consulted regarding ap- 


may be of assistance in this regard. 


prentice opportunities. 

If State committees are not organized, 
the office of the Federal committee will 
be glad to keep on file the name of appli- 
cants and notify them when their State 
committees are formed. 


IX. Procedure to Be Followed by Em- 
ployers Desiring to Engage 
Apprentices 


Employers wishing to engage appren- 
their State com- 
mittees on apprentice training copies of 
the and 
information regarding all phases of the 
program. Employers in States 
in which State committees have not been 


tices may secure from 


model contract form detailed 


training 
formed may secure this information from 


the office of the 
Apprentice Training. 


Federal Committee ou 


X. Information and Suggestions 


The Federal committee, which may be 
addressed at the Department of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C., will be glad 
to furnish any information regarding this 
here. It will 
welcome suggestions for the inprovement 
of this plan for apprentice training. 

To date (Dec. 13) committees on ap- 
prentice training have been appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor in the following 
States: 


California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 


program not given also 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 


Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 


Oregon, 


Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

As soon as the plans of procedure which 
these committees are to follow have been 
approved by the Secretary of Labor, the 
committees will be in a position to approve 
apprentice contracts and, on the basis of 
such approval, to issue certificates ex- 
empting from certain code provisions 
those employers who embark on a genuine 


apprentice training program 
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To C.C.C. Educational Advisers 





¥%& HAVING just fin- 
ished ny 
C. C. C. 


program in 


report on the 
educational 

the third 
enrollment period, | 
have thought much of 


your work, as I read 
your September reports 


and the more compre- 





hensive reports of the 
nine corps area educational supervisors. 

What you have done makes some im- 
pressive totals for the third enrollment 
period. Note these figures: 

A total of 133,156 enrollees were mem- 
bers of classes or groups that carried on 
sustained efforts at self-improvement 
There were, of course, many others whose 
individual efforts were guided by you. 

A total of 18,214 courses or classes met 
regularly to enable these enrollees to learn 
the subjects chosen. 

A total of 8,848 persons, 
part-time, conducted these courses and in 


full-time and 


other ways helped to conduct this instrue- 
tional effort. 

A total of 1,427,977 books circulated 
reflects in part, at least, your efforts to 
stimulate enrollees to read. 

A total of 672,675 
enrollees some 


interviews with 


gives indication of the 
extent to which you are tr) 


individual to solve his perso 


ing to help the 
al problems. 

Those figures give you some idea of the 
massive project in which we are engaged. 
You will recall that they are figures for 
the spring andsummer months. Further, 
you will remember that in the third period 
there were migrations of camps, many side 
“amps, huge turn-over of enrollees, and in 
Nor can 


beginning 


some areas many forest fires. 
we ignore the fact that at the 
of the third period only two-thirds of the 
authorized total number of camp advisers 
had been appointed. 
The the 


which we are now at work will be better, 


record of fourth period in 


won’t it? You have learned how to do 


your job, you have established yourselves 
in the confidence of your camp com- 
manders, and you will have long evenings 


in which to conduct your program. 


But to go back to the figures. They 
are impressive. But they do not ade- 


quately record the spirit of the C. C. C 
educational program. de- 


velop men. 


Our job is to 


And you can’t fully measure 
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Dean C. S. Marsh Presents Some Interesting Figures 


Reported by C. C. C. Camp Educational Advisers for 


Third Enrollment Period 


that Our handbook wisely does not 


prescribe any courses, nor does it mandate 
methods. It 


VW e are 


devices that enable us most effectively to 


an does state our objec- 


; 


tives. to use those methods and 


develop the minds and the individualities 


¢ 


of the enrollees. The center of our in- 
terest is not a course but a person, or a 
group, who may be made more aware of 
the meaning of what is going on in Amer- 


ican life and its significance for the in- 
dividual. 

At a 
of | 


Ky 


nt meeting of the Association 


rece 


rban Universities, held in Louisville, 
Dean Malcolm McLean, of the Uni- 
Minnesota, read a paper en- 
College at the 

Although 
the field of 


the emphasis that is 


versity of 
titled ‘‘ Experimental 
University of Minnesota.”’ 


Dean McLean’s 


education, 


work is in 
higher 
placed on the individual, on the personal 
problems of the students, makes his re- 
marks curiously applicable to the C. C. C. 
educational program. 

train these 


we should try to 


hordes of our future citizens on a three- 


fold program: 


“1. Higher Sensitivity.—That they may 


achieve a higher standard of living, not 
necessarily in terms of radios and cos- 


meties, but of intellectual stimulus, 


greater curiosity, and wider understand- 


ing and deeper appreciation of those fine 


elements of human living which come from 


the cultivation of emotion. 
2. Bette Adaptability —That they 
may achieve through heightened under- 


standing and a wider horizon, a greater 
personal adaptability and power to react 
to change in social and economic living on 
the job, in the home, in wider ranges of 
activity. 


ae Keene z That 


may awaken to their own responsibilities 


Responsibility. they 
as members of a society, as neighbors and 
citizens, voters, and sharers in community 


dev elopments.”’ 


Dean 


‘*Our future housewives, 


In speaking of the curriculum, 


McLean stated: 


garden variety of white-collar workers, 


our salesmen, artists, storekeepers, and 


voters have no need, either current or 


future, for a course in college algebra or 


scientific German, but they do need a 
wider comprehension of their own psy- 
chology and of others’ behavior, richer 


their own and others’ 


understanding of 
bodily 


social, 


better knowledge of 


processes, 
economic, artistic 


that 


political, and 


processes make of their world a 


lively and challenging problem instead 


l 


of a miserable place in which to drag out 


a life.”’ 





* New Commissioners 
NINE 


superintendents of 


new State commissioners and 


public instruction, 
will 


November 


as well as one in Hawaii, assume 


office as a result of the 
elections, or otherwise, according to latest 
reports received by the United States 
Office of Education: 

ALABAMA: J. A. 
tendent of education, Montgomery. 
Owen E. Honolulu. 


Inuinots: John A. Wieland, State super- 


Keller, State superin- 


Hawall: Long, 


intendent of public instruction, Spring- 
field. 

MInNEsoTa: John 
Paul. 


Missouri: Lloyd King, State superin- 


Rock- 


Gunderson 


well, St. 


tendent of publie schools, Jefferson City. 
NeEvapa: Chauncy W. 
superintendent of public instruction and 
State 
Carson City. 
New Mexico: H. R. 
superintendent of 


Santa Fe. 


Smith, State 


director of vocational education, 


Rodgers, State 
public instruction, 
Clyde A. 
public 


NortH CaRO.LINa: Erwin, 


superintendent of instruction, 
Raleigh. 
Wyomina: Jack R. Gage, State super- 


intendent of public instruction, Cheyenne. 
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Measurement 
Today 
—* 


Cincinnati 





school the 


THE 
fifth, seventh, and tenth grades were 


IN 


first, 


survey 
tested in certain typical schools. General 


tests and an achieve- 


The main 


scholastic ability 
ment-test battery were used. 
purpose in giving these tests was to get 
at the adjustment of the curriculum to 
the ability of individual pupils. 

Incidentally the test results will be used 
in demonstrating a desirable testing pro- 
gram and for evaluating certain school 
practices 


* 


Some new tests are: The Unit Scales of 
Aptitude for measuring ability to do school 
ip- 


work—what we would have ecalled an 


telligence test if issued a few years ago. 
It consists of one division for grades 4 and 
5, one for grades 6 and 7, one for grades 
8 and 9, and another for grades 10 to 12. 
M. J. Van Wagenen is the author. The 
Personal Index—a group test of problem 
behavior tendencies in junior high school 
The authors claim that it vields a 
degree of prediction of behavior difficul- 
with 


boys 
ties comparable to that which a 
intelligence test forecasts achieve- 
The test 
developed by Graham C,. Loofbourow and 
Noel Keys. Both published by the Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Emporia Silent Reading Test for 
grades 3 to 8, the Becker-Schrammel Plane 
Geometry Test, the Davis-Schrammel Ele- 
mentary English Test for the upper grades, 
and the Fulmer-Schran mel Physics Test 


good 


ment in school subjects. was 


have been developed at the Kansas State 


Teachers College, Emporia, under the 
direction of H. E. Schrammel. Published 
by the bureau of educational measure- 
ments, Kansas State Teachers College, 


Emporia, Kans. 


The Rinsland-Beck Natural Tests of 
English Usage consist of tests covering 
1) mechanics, (2) grammar, and (3) 


rhetoric fox senior high school and enter- 


These 
of the grades concerned. 


batteries cover the essential skills 
For instance, in 
the intermediate battery the main head- 
Reading Vocabulary, Reading 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Fundamentals, and Language 


ings are, 


Comprehension, Reasoning, 


These tests complete the progressive 
achievement test battery. They were 
constructed by Willis W. Clark and 


The tests are issued by 
School Book 


Ernest W. Tiegs. 
the California 
Depository, Hollywood, Calif. 


Southern 


* — 


In Behalf of Non-Readers is the title of 
a pamphlet by Harry J. Baker and Bernice 
Leland of Detroit schools just issued by 
the Public School Publishing Co. It 
contains descriptions of cases of pupils 
who completely fail to read with under- 
standing. The the 
diagnostic procedure and the prescription 
and results of remedial instruction. 


descriptions give 


Testing has become an accepted ortho- 
dox procedure in instruction. Witness 
some of the sections of the Riverside text- 
book on Supervision in the Secondary 
Schools, by H. R. Douglass and C. W. 
Boardman, as follows: Chapters X and 
XI, The Measurement of Teaching Effi- 
ciency; chapter XVI, The Use of Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements; 
section 3 of chapter XVII, Diagnostic 
Testing and Remedial Instruction. Many 
of the other chapters emphasize the 
measurement approach to the various 
problems of supervision. 


and 


Davip SEGEL 





* Looms as ‘‘Best Seller’’ 


ALTHOUGH off the Government print- 
ing press only a little more than a month, 
one of the Office of Education publications 


bids well to become a ‘‘best seller.” It is 
titled, ‘‘Some Educational Activities for 
the Young Child in the Home”’, Pamphlet 
No 51, price 5 cents 

By official count on November 16, 
when the 23-page illustrated pamphlet 


half of the 
Superintendent of Documents’ first-edi- 
stock had There 
were in circulation throughout the country 
on this date 4,405 copies of this interesting 


was only 42 days old, nearly 


tion sales been sold 


publication. 





* Seventy-Seven Thousand 


THAT statement often made, that Gov- 
ernment publications generally are not 
serviceable and frequently remain stacked 


high on Government Printing Office 
shelves, certainly does not apply to the 
28 monographs reporting the national 


survey of secondary education, conducted 
under the auspices of the Federal Office 
of Education. 

An 
Superintendent of 
ment publication salesman, reveals 77,765 
copies of the monographs sold up to 
November 5. The demand for 
these survey reports has already sent the 
back to 


by the 
Govern- 


official count, reported 


Documents, 


heavy 


Government printing presses 
work many times. 

‘* Best of the monograph series 
to date is Instruction in English, No. 20, 
price 10 cents; In- 
struction in Science, Monograph No, 22, 
price 10 cents, ranks second in popularity. 
Sales of every monograph of the series 
top 1,500. 

A free list of secondary survey mono- 


seller’”’ 


copies S¢ id, 6,276. 


graphs will be sent to you, upon request, 
from the Federal Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Cost of the complete 
set of 28 is $5.05. 





Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Docum ENTS, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Please send me Scuoou Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or 
money order) enclosed as payment. 


Traxler Silent Reading 
Test for grades 7 to 12 tests, rate and power 
of comprehension; and the Drake Musical 
Memory Test—a test of musical talent for 
youngsters over 8 years of age—are pub- 


ing college; the 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies 
or more to be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


lished by the Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. r 
The Progressive Achievement Tesis— Name__-.--------------------- Se eee 
Elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
batteries have been issued. There are AEIB....2 cen nccccencunees . " ~é=6 
two forms. The tests are designed to be 
diagnostic as well as survey in character. City Seas cneesencaseneccouesesecs State onsen esenes - 
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PUBLIC FORUMS 


Public forums must become an integral 
part of American education. 
of the forums administered by the Des 
Moines public-school system has demon- 
strated their essential values and their 
practicability as a segment of the service 
which may be rendered by publie schools. 

The Town Hall of Washington, organ- 
ized within the past month, is another ex- 
pression of the irresistible urge for under- 
standing of vital public issues. 

Forums are successful only when they 
make available to our citizens expert inter- 
preters of the crucial problems of our day 
They stimulate us as adults to do the kind 
of critical thinking that is indispensable to 
the operation of a democracy. 

The Washington Town Hall brings to- 
gether leaders with diverse points of view. 
With impartiality it aims to assist its 
members in threading their way through 
the maze of present-day social and eco 
nomic intricacies to a choice based upon 
both social vision and adequate protection 
of individual freedom. 

President Washington said in his fare 
well address, ‘‘ Promote then as an object of 
primary importance institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.”’  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made a similar statement 
recently when he said ‘‘ We need to have 


The success 
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meeting places for the discussion of public 
questions in the cities, hamlets, and on 
the farms throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.” 


The Des Moines Public Forums, which 


will be reviewed in greater detail in the 
January issue of Scnoout Lirsr, and the 
Town Hall of Washington lead the way to 
the achievement of the aspirations for 
democracy expressed by these two Presi- 
dents. 

The span of years since 1887 has not 
dampened the ardor of the leadership of 
our Nation for the hope of realizing the 
Great American Dream. Let us as edu- 
cators demonstrate our ability in giving 
practical reality to that hope. 

JoHn W. STUDEBAKER 
* 
PRESIDENT’S PICTURE 


Our President’s photograph, inserted in 


this issue of Scnoou LiFe, was sent to the 


Federal Office of Education by Mr. 
toosevelt, at the request of Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker. 

To meet the many requests which had 
come to the Office for a picture of our 
Chief Executive, it was first planned to 
reproduce the picture, inscribed to the 
pupils and teachers of the United States, 
on a page of December Scuoou LiFe. 


After consultation with Government de- 


signers and printers, however, it was 


decided to copy the photograp on a@ sep- 
arate sheet of paper of better qualit 

suitable for framing. The Government 
Printing Office accordingly printed the 
splendid reproduction inserted in this 


number at no extra charge to subscribers. 


DR. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, | fiftl 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and retired chancelor of New York 
University, died November BS in Ne \\ 
York City. 
missioner by President Theodore Roose- 
velt, succeeded William T. Harris. As 


Commissioner, Dr. Brown reorganized the 


Dr. Brown, appointed Com- 


Office of Education library, making it a 
specialized library. He also began the 
publication of the bulletins of the Office of 
Before that the statistics and 


studies were all bound into the Commis- 


Education. 
sioner’s annual report. Dr. Brown’s 
greatest contribution was probably in the 
direction of fostering uniform statistics in 
State and city school systems and institu- 
tions of higher education. Reliable com- 
parative information on school operations 
available today dates from this pioneer 
effort, out of which also grew the present 
National Association of Public School 


Susiness Officials. 





I like to swim 

In the summer months, 

With the cool breeze blowing 
A TOSS the lake. 


I like to dive 
Off the high springboard 
And go down, down, down 


Into the water. 


I like to fish, 
In our gray rowboat, 
To row past the big island 


And get a big catch. 





WHAT I LIKE BEST IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


I like to hike 
Through the deep forest; 
To SC ¢ hoot owls abo 


And feel the moss under my feet. 


I like to ride 
On my black and white hor 
To raise clouds of dust 


As he canters along. 


I like to bike 

When the sun is low. 
It’s so lovely and quue a 
I make such fast time. 





Betry HorrmMan, Grade VI (11 years). 


Bloomfield Fills, Mich. 


Brookside School, Cranbrook, 








Note.— This poem is reprinted from The Stream, a yearbook devoted to the work of the pupils « 
Brookside School, the poems, stories, illustrations, and advertising all being the work of cl 
Beautiful photographs of the buildings and groups of the children add to the charn 


garten to sixth grade 


volume 


Selected for ScHOOL Lire by Nellie Sergent, Evander Childs High School, New York 
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President Roosevelt on Education 





ANY letters have come to the 
Office of Education from teach- 
ers and pupils asking for a pic- 
f the President for their school- 


iests prompted Commissioner 


W. Studebaker to ask the President 
i cture which could be reproduced 
( ol use \ few days later a splen- 
tographie portrait came with the 
lo pupils and teachers of the United 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt.” 
Office of Education had the photo- 
graph printed on the finest presses of the 
Government Printing Office. It is being 
t out with this, the Christmas issue 
( ScHOOL LIFE. 
connection with this presentation, 
ScHoou Lire takes pleasure in offering the 
g symposium of President Roose- 
t’s statements on education. 
democracy, education holds the 
most promising potential solution of the 
S al and economic problems for peace- 
gradual, intelligent evoiution toward 
goals which we must set up for the 
ervation of the ideals and the happi- 
of our citizenship. [6] 
*k * 
Although the effect of the present lack 


juate educational opportunities on 


national life may not be noticeable 
the time may soon come when 
il effects will be apparent. It is, 


retore, the responsibility of 
American to see that the 


made in education 


every 
great strides 
we have since 
al times shall not be lost; it is also 


? ! 


esponsibility to see that the schools 
forward, that the scope of educa- 
becomes such as to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for every person from 
childhood on into adult life. [5] 
~* — 
crisis can be met, but not in a 


education is a vital 


the meeting of it. [3] 


a vear, and 


* —o 
With good business management and 
ing away with extravagance and 


and the unnecessary elements of 
icational practices, we must at 
same time have the definite objective 
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* A SYMPOSIUM of Public Statements Made by the 


President Which Are of Particular Interest to the School 


World 





in every State and in every school dis- 
trict of restoring the useful functions of 
education at least in every school dis- 
trict of restoring the useful functions of 


education at least to their predepression 


level. [3] 


As yet, all too small a percentage of the 


Negro children of our country, especially 


in its rural sections, enjoys adequate or 


equitable facilities for the education which 
We 


have neither schools enough properly to 


is America’s goal for every child. 


accommodate the children who should be 


in attendance, nor educational offerings 
of the quality and variety adapted to their 
needs. [6] 


cme 


One group that we need to consider es- 
pecially are the many youths who are not 
in school and who are apparently drift- 
ing. [5] 





Sources 


HE numbers in 
the end of each 


refer to the numbers below which 


brackets at 
quotation 


indicate source of statement. 

1. Radio address, on Proposals 
for Relief, October 13, 1932. 

2. Address at College, 
August 25, 1933. 

3. Radio address to Third An- 
nual Women’s Conference on Cur- 
rent Problems, October 13, 1933. 

4. Address at Constitution Hall, 
March 3, 1934. 

5. Message to Citizens’ Confer- 


Vassar 


ence on the Crisis in Education, 
April 5, 1934. F stl 

6. Message to Natioral Confer- 
ence on Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes, May 9, 
1934. 











I talked to you about the six or eight 
lavers of Government that youlived under, 
Federal, State, county, and town, electric 
light district, and fire department district, 
even sidewalk district, and I don’t 
know how many other kinds of districts— 


etc., 


and you were paying taxes in all of them. 
You that do |. But we 
haven't done much vet along that line. 


know and so 
We haven't done much to reorganize in 
and | 
know to be an outworn system built up 


our local government what you 
in the days of the oxcart and unchanged 


in the days of the automobile. [2] 


* 


It goes without saying that we should 
not a large 
It goes also without say- 
ing that the quality of our teaching in 
almost every State of which I have knowl- 


have enough teachers and 


excess supply , 


edge can be definitely and distinetly 
raised. [3] 
—— Ww ——— 
The main point is that we need to 


make infinitely better the average edu- 


cation which the average child now 
receives. [3] 


= * ——— 


We 
tacts between the collegiate and educa- 


need very definitely practical con- 


tional world and the operations of govern- 
ment. The development of our economic 
life requires the intelligent understanding 
of the hundreds of complicated elements 


of our society. [4] e 


——-W _ 


We kpow that already many of the pro- 
fessions are oversupplied, and it is a fair 
guess that during the coming generation 
we shall devote more attention to educat- 
ing our boys and girls for vocational 
pursuits which are just as honorable, just 
instances 
just as remunerative as are the professions 
themselves. [/] 


as respectable, and in many 
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IT IS a 


favorite American boast that 
every child receives an « al opportunity 
to acquire an educatior et us pause 
and look at reality. Let me describe to 
you a rural school I recent sited. It 
is typical of what for many, many rural 
children is all the educational opportunity 
they will ever have. 
Mile after mile, after leaving the county 
seat village, we coaxed a reluctant auto- 


mobile over a winding road. So deeply had 
the ruts been worn into t ose sand that 
one could turn neither to the right 
to the left should he meet another vehicle. 
Finally we came upon a 1 

There against a small thicket 


nor 


w clearing. 


stood al 


unpainted shack which I was told was 
the community school. In front of the 
shack was a small patch of ground where 


the tramp of many feet had wor 
Three sides of t!} 


lh &@ ZTass- 


less space. e dilapidated 


building were flanked with waist-high 
weeds and brambles which seemed to 
resent intrusion upon their domail 

Several hundred feet beyond straggling 


growths of brush and sand pines stretched 
away into what appeared to be a swamp. 

Near the rear of the building stood a 
contraption which attracted my attention 
Three forked sticks the 


top to form a tripod. ~ ipported a 


were jt ned at 


These 


small pulley and a rope, on the end of 
which was a tubelike bucket 3 feet long 
and about 4 inches in diamete: A hole 
in the ground nearby, slightly larger 


than the bucket, proved to be a well. 
The top of the metal encasing the well 
was almost flush with the ground. This 
constituted the school’s water system. 
About a hundred feet behind the main 


structure was an outbuilding with sagging 
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Rural Education at its Best qu 


The Dark Side 


By Walter Gaumnitz 


and several broken boards It had 
the middle to form the 


There was no evidence that 


doors 
been divided in 
two toilets 
any effort had been made since school had 
begun to keep them clean or sanitary. 

As |] the 
startled gopher scurried toward a large hole 
in what had once been the building’s foun- 


approached schoolhouse a 


dation. In shape the structure resembled 


an ordinary box Loose weather 


boarding creaked lazily in the breeze. 


car. 


The ridge of the roof dipped sharply 
toward the middle and here and there the 
ancient shingles had long since given up 
in despair. A rusty section of stovepipe 
protruded from a patch of tin near one 
corner. Wires radiating in several direc- 
tions did their best to hold the section 
upright. 

After stumbling over a partially broken 
stoop I entered the single-roomed school. 
Here I was greeted by a mixture of nox- 
ious odors from which the smells of the 
barn, of overworked air, and of rodents 
nesting under the floor could be clearly 
discerned. Two small windows on each 
side grudgingly admitted a dull light. 
A few broken panes afforded a modicum 
of ventilation. In one corner lay a pile 
of chips and firewood to which had been 
added the sweepings of several evenings. 
An ax leaning against the wall and broken 
floor testified to the fact that 
kindling was produced on the spot. 


boards 


Save for some rough benches and home- 
made desks the room was bare. A little 
square of slated cloth served as a black- 
were an eraser and a few 
This completed the 


there 
chalk. 
teaching equipment. 


be ard . 


pieces of 


Two and three pupils languidly shared 
each of the 
At the far end of the room was a cracked, 
From it a pipe sup- 
ported at intervals by knotted wires found 


few ragged books available. 
unpolished stove. 


its undulating way toward the far corner 
of the On of the 
stove was an array of dinner pails. Their 
vivid colors sploteched with well-known 


room. shelves back 


trade marks of lard and tobacco companies 
coustituted practically the entire evidence 
that this was modern America. 

The teacher was a young girl teaching 
first She had no education 


her year 





* 


Th Bi 


America! Home of the free! Landof e& 
opportunity! Opportunity! Anyone why jook: 
our schools knows that this is not the lani of e 
educational opportunity. To one boy tle Un 
States offers a rickety school, maintaind a 
months by an untrained teacher; to anoher bi 
fine community school, well-trained teachrs, an 
term, a good education. Here Mr. Gauanitz 


Dr. Lathrop paint these two extremes wih wo 


beyond the meager course afforded by a 
the 


Seventeen children constituted her school. 


few years in village high school. 
They ranged in age from 6-year-old Eddie, 
who was just beginning his educational 
career, to 17-year-old Alice, who had been 
10 years in the school. Although she had 
attended every year for most of the 4 or 5 
months that the school was in session, she 
had not progressed beyond the fifth grade. 
Indeed, she had no more months of school- 
ing than the average city child gets by the 
time he is 12. The daily program had 
been divided into 5 grades and 18 class 
periods. In addition the teacher 
making heroic efforts to prepare Alice and 
a boy of 15 for the State examinations in 
order that they might attend high school 
in the village 8 miles away. 

This is the dark picture of American 
education at its worst. The number of 
children whose educational opportunity 
is limited to this kind of a school is not 
large considering the whole school popula- 
But for the individual child so 
100-percent limitation. 

As a group our farm schools today con- 
stitute our chief educational 
They are the ‘‘ mired wheel”’ 
system. Many students of farm problems 
have come to feel that the chief instru- 


Was ' 


tion. 
limited it is a 


problem. 
of our school 


ment for permanent farm relief is better 
education. They point out that unedu- 
cated the farmer loses out in his competi- 
tion for existence with the highly trained 
city groups. Whether the truth of these 
claims be granted or not, America needs 
in the future to give much more serious 
thought to the improvement of its rural 


schools. 
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tind at its Worst 


rh Bright Side 


andof equal 
wh looks at 
lant of equal 
oy tle United 
ntaind a few 
anoher boy a 
eachrs, ample 
saunnitz and 
8s wih words. 


By F. 8S. Lathrop 


MR. GAUMNITZ has 


picture of education for farmers 


painted a dar! 
My pur 
lining’’ 


j to disclose some silver 


on the horizon. I would like to retrace 
th you a trip I made to northern Mary 

land a year ago last spring. On my way 

[ stopped at a roadside grocery to get 


directions. The friendly lady in charge 
aid, *‘ You will know when you come to 
Highland It’s the best 


munity in this part of the State.” 


farming com 


As I approached the center, I noticed a 
neat bar- 
front 


Near the farm houses spruces, cedars, and 


very attractive farmstead. A 


berry hedge bordered the lawn. 


junipers were banked. Mockorange witha 
profusion of snow-white bloom brightened 
the front corners. <A privet hedge cut off 
from the Other 


farmsteads along the road revealed similar 


the barnyard house. 
careful arrangement of trees, shrubs, and 
The 


modern 


building appeared 


attractive, yet not 


flowers. school 


to be and 
costly. 

Across the road in a smaller building, I 
found the 


ture, E. C. Baity, who has taught in this 


teacher of vocational agricul- 
community more than 20 years. I made 
arrangements with him to visit as many 
of his former students as I could in 2 days. 
These former students were pleased to 
tell me what they thought about voca- 
tional agriculture, their own progress in 
farming, and about Baity himself. One 
of them showed me a fine herd of Jerseys. 
He said, ‘‘Baity aroused my interest in 
My father was doubtful at 
first but soon he became as enthusiastic 


dairy cattle. 


as I was.” 

Another prominent citizen of the com- 
“ Baity 
vision of farming as a life career.”’ 


munity said, gave me a new 

The landscaped farmsteads are one of 
Baity’s visible marks on the community. 
Each of his students plans the landscap- 
ing of his home farmstead, and most of 
these plans become realities. Go down 
the road in any direction from Highland 
and on nearly every farm you will find 
one of Baity’s former students. It is 
just impossible to measure the work of 
this 


this quiet, unassuming teacher in 


Maryland community. 
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Not many 
served in the 


like 


community for 20 


teachers Baitv have 


same 


years There are today, however, more 
than 5,000 teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in approximately 5,000 communities 
helping more than 150,000 young men 


The 


work of these teachers constitutes a bright 


prepare themselves for farm careers. 


spot in the rural education picture. 

I should like to take you next to the 
Uintah Valley in Utah. Somewhat iso- 
lated from the surrounding country, with 
almost no irrigation water in this year of 
drought, the village of Roosevelt is in one 
of the poorer school districts of the State 
There is an agricultural department in the 
Roosevelt High School. The farm boys 
enrolled in this department have organized 
a local chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America, the national organization of boys 
These 
They 


desire to work together, not separately. 


studying vocational agriculture. 


boys are farmers of the new school. 


This chapter has an annual program of 
work consisting of activities which call for 
the maximum of cooperation and leader- 
ship on the part of every member. ] 
cannot tell vou of all the amazing accom- 
plishments of this chapter. I can onl; 
mention a few of their community activi- 
ties. They planted 200 Siberian elms on 
the school grounds and kept them watered 
until they were established. This summer 
these trees. required industrious water- 
The boys distributed Russian- 
olive trees and petunia, aster, and tomato 


carrying. 


plants in the community; they built and 
At Christmas 
time they provided food and clothing for 
the needy and hauled 10 loads of wood to 


distributed 91 bird houses. 


widows and infirm people. They carried 
out a campaign to clean up school and 
church grounds. These activities are a 
small part of the program which won for 
them this year the national chapter con- 
test conducted by the Future Farmers of 
(See above illustration 

Roosevelt High 


Imagine what this 


America. 
The chapter at the 

School is one of 3,500. 

3,500 


means to farming communities. 


bac apter has a program of activities 
Phe members are learning cooperation and 
leadership by engaging in these activ ities, 
The teacher is not the task master; he 
suggests, encourages, and helps the boys 
The 


these future farmers in cooperation and 


achieve their aime. education of 


leadership is good farm relief. It is more 


than that; in 


these communities young 


men and young women will find their 


opportunity to live full and useful lives 





* F. F. A. on radio 


DURING the F. F. A. broadcast, given 
November 12, Jack Moseley and Robert 


Allen, members of F. F. A. chapters in 
Vidalia and Fairburn, Ga., presented 
brief biographical sketches of the late 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representa- 


tive Dudley M. Hughes, sponsors of the 
Act. 


logue presented by these boys are avail- 


Smith-Hughes Copies of the dia- 


able from the Office of Education. Copies 
broadeast Education in the News 
William 


Joutwell, editor in chief of the Office of 


of the 


for October 24, in which Dow 
Edueation; Bobby Jones, of Radnor, Ohio, 
A.;: and Jack 


Lundberg, of the Roosev elt, Utah, F. F. A. 


former president of the F. F. 


chapter, discussed the origin and develop- 
ment of the Future Farmers of America, 
are also available, as well as copies of the 


speeches broadcast in the F. F. A. publie- 


“speaking contest, from the Kansas City 


convention, October 23. Listen in on the 


next F. F. A. radio program, January 14 
——- ®-—- - - 


Sales of the Classroom Height and 
Weight Record, published by the Office 
of Education, have passed 2,000,000. We 
know of Government documents that have 
been given away in larger numbers, but 
we know of none which citizens have pur- 


‘ asec ? Stic large imbers 
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Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Chicago, Ill., December 26-29 
'VANCEMENT OF 


January 2, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AI 
SCIENCE. Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27 
1935. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


OF JOURNALISM. Chicago, Ill., December 27-29 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 
Chicago, Ill., December 26-29 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 29. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF CiERMAN, 


Swarthmore, Pa., December 30 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


Chicago, Ill., December 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS 


IN ACCOUNTING. Chicago, Ill., December 27 


ind 2s 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Wash- 


ington, D. C., December 27-30 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Chicago, Ill., December. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. Chicago, Ul., 


December 26-29. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Washington, 
Dp. C., December 27-29. 
AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 27-30. 
Toronto, 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Ontario, Canada, December 27-29 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SPEECH DiIs- 
ORDERS. Chicago, Ill., December 27-29 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. New York, 


N. Y., January 16-19, 1935 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY Chicago, Ill., De 
cember 26-29. 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION Chicago, IL, 
December 26-28. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES Atlanta, Ga., 
January 17 and 18, 1935. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS Philadel 


phia, Pa., December 27-29 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS. Chicago, 
Ill., December 27-29. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Pittsburgh, Pa., 


December 27-29. 


COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. New 
York, N. Y., December 27 and 28 

COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION. Atlanta, 
Ga., January 16, 1935. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE METHODIST EPIs- 


COPAL CHURCH, SovutH. Nashville, Tenn., De 
cem ber. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
STaTE. Syracuse, December 26 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA Rochester, N. Y., 


December 27-29. 

HiGH-ScHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION OF MAssa- 
CHUSETTsS. Boston, January 12, 1935 

ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
December 26-28. 


Springfield, 
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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa., 


December 29 


M ATHEMATICAI ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., December 29-January 1, 1935 

METHODIST EDUCATIONAI ASSOCIATION, Atlanta, 
Ga., January fand 15 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


December 28-30. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
Swarthmore, P 


MONTANA ScHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION. Helena, 
lar ll and 12 
Music TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Milwau- 


kee, Wis., December 27-30 
BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS IN 


SECONDARY 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 


New York, N. Y., December 26 and 27 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF Music, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., December 27-29 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, New 
York, N. Y., December 28 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION. 


Chicago, Il., December 26-28. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. Phil- 
idelphia, Pa., December 26 and 27 
NEW 
Syracuse, December 27-29 
NEW YORK 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


YORK ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS. 


ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 


Syracuse, December 27-28. 


STATE 


OREGON STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION Portland, 
December 27-29 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Har- 


risburg, December 26-28. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE UNION. Atlanta, Ga., Jan- 
uary 16, 1935 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH. 
i., December 27-29 


Chicago, lll., De 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
New Orleans, | 

STAMMERERS’ ADViso2¥Y GUILD 

cember 27 

PHYSICAL 

Asilomar, 


DEPAKTMENTS OF 
WOMEN, 


WESTERN SOCIETY OF 
EDUCATION FOE COLLEGE 


Calif., December 21-23. 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan. 


BEARD, BELLE B. Juvenile probation: an analysis 
of the case records of 500 children studied at the Judge 
Baker guidance clinic and placed on probation in the 
of Boston. Doctor's, 1934. Bryn 


American book co., 1934. 219 p 


court 
New 


fuvenile 


Mawr 


York, 


Boswortn, FREvERICK L. A study of the possible 
11 activities in school to adult 
&8 p. ms. 


carry-over from physic 


life. Master’s, 1934. Boston university. 


RK, WESTON R rhe status of guidance in the 
ior high schools of Washington, D. C. 
university. 68 


unior and se 


Master's, 1934 Washington 


Creorge 


SCHOOL 


DAVIS, ELEANOR S. Home economics curricul 
some of the leading colleges and universities in the 
United States. Master’s, 1934. Boston university. 


129 p. ms. 


Davis, H. McVEy. 
examinations as an instrument for judging 


The use of State high school 


the work of 


teachers. Doctor’s, 1933. Teachers college, Columbia 
university. 101 p. 
Durry, GERTRUDE B. A diagnostic study of reading 


difficulties in a third grade. Master’s, 1934. Boston 
university. 68 p. ms. 


FERGUSON, ELIZABETH. A study of theinstructional 
material used in the part-time continuation schools of 
Bay City, Flint, and Pontiac. Master's, 1933. Ur 
versity of Michigan. && p 
the courts concern- 


HAISTCN, FRANK H. Rulings of 


ing pupil administration in the public schools. Doc- 

tor’s 1934. New York university. 181 p. ms. 
MERRIAM, THORNTON W Relations between 

scholastic achievement in » school of sccial work and 


six factors in students’ background. Doctor's, 1933 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 135 p 
MONTGOMERY, C. B. 
school buildings in West 
West Virginia university. 


Community uses of public 
Virginia Master’s, 1934 
62 p ms 


PERZ, JOHN R. education in 


Doctor’s, 1934. Catholic university of Americas 


Secondary Spain 


ISO p. 


PRUETT, HASKELL. requirements for 
standardized elementary and accredited high schools 


Doctor’s, 1934. for teachers 
202 p. 


School plant 
George Peabody college 


Rutn A. Gray 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Elementary Science 


SCIENCE Guide for Elementary schools, 
published monthly except June and July 
by the California State Department of 

Sacramento, Calif., 1934. 
year, single copies 15 cents 


Education. 
$1.25 per 
each. 

Each issue will deal with a different subject in the 
field of science. v.1, no. 1: to teachers for 
the science program in elementary schools; no. 2: 


Suggestion 


and Their Care. 


Arbor Day, Bird Day. Harrisburg, Pa., 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1934. 48 p. illus. 
(Bulletin 82.) 

Significant facts relating to trees, birds, and flowers, 
with suggested Arbor Day and Bird 


Day activities 


Illinois Arbor and Bird Days 
by Virginia Cottet Snider. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
{Springfield, Ill.] 1934. 32 p. 


~~ 


(Circular no. 275.) 


comp. 
Issued by 


illus. 
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ure idy by put 
Correspondence Study 
Preparation of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Courses, by Earl T. Platt and Ada 
LUSSt Gibson. Lineoln, I niversity of 
Nebraska, 1934. 62 p. (University of 


Nebraska publication. Educational mon- 


ograph no. 9 50 cents. 


Pres 1 illustrates the methods found to be 


I f ry for the preparation of supervised 


Report of a conference on supervised 
correspondence study, to formulate poli- 
cies regarding its use as a practical means 
curriculum of American 
Held at Columbia 
10, 1934. Seranton, 


of enriching the 
secol lary schools. 


University August 8 


Pa., International Textbook Co., 1934. 
66 p. 25 cents. 

Presents the findir of the conference whic! 
brou t% ther workers of different States to discu 


ler problems of the field. 


Education of the Deaf 


Fitting into a Silent World, the first six 


vears of life, by Max F. Meyer. Colum- 
bia, Mo., University of Missouri, 1934. 
106 p. University of Missouri studies, 


v. 9, no. 2. el.20 


I es the problem of educating the totally deaf 


f from birth 


Fifteenth Annual 
Federation of 


the 
American 
Hard of Hearing, 


Proceedings of 
Meeting of the 
Organizations for the 


1934. Washington, D. C., 1934. 128 p. 
Sl. 

I I iling with the education, guidance, and 

} if hearing children; and the rehabilitation 


A Brief History of the Education of the 
Deaf in the State of Arkansas, by Bessie 
Michaels Riggs. Little Rock, Ark., 
Printed at the Arkansas school for the 
deaf, 1934. 39 p. illus. 
wzress of the education of the deaf in 


Ark is from its beginning in 1850 to date 


Hints on Health Education 


Signs of Health in Childhood, by Hugh 


Chaplin and Edward A. Strecker. New 


York, American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 1934. 33 p. illus. 20 cents. 

\ nt by point picture of the healthy child—signs 
of } il and mental health 


A Program of Eye Health in a School 
System, by Mary EmmaSmith ... New 
York, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1934. 14 p. (Publication 
10 cents. 

A tentative outline for the guidance of school systems 
Includes a form for 
l eye record for every child who is referred to an 
oculist for examination and an appraisal sheet for use 


desiring a program of eye health. 


ng the factors in the classroom environment 


that affect eve health 
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Leisure Interests s48 vearsold. He was born in Anderson, 
. ; Ind., studied at Butler College, received 
] eisure | eague of America, 30 Rocke- } . . . . . 
fell PI ‘ York. i blict is A. B. from Indiana University and his 
ier aza, New ‘Kk, 1S ublishing a ‘ : . 
; ' a ’ = -~— é masters degree from Columbia. In 1916 

series of Little Books on leisure time : " 
: oH he received a diploma from Union 
interests. 20 cents each. -_ . , - . 
rheological Seminary. Mr. Givens is 
The titles include: Getting acquainted with your married and has two sons. During the 


children; What to do about your invention; Troy l 
fish; Photography for fun; Quilting: Music for every 


he ly; Stan pe Hecting 


Home Play in Rural Areas, a program 
outline for rural parent-teacher associa- 
tions, prepared by Wm. McKinley Robin- 
Washington, D. C., National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1934. 12 


son. 


p. o cents. 
A suggestive outline for rural communitie 


Susan O. FuTTeRER 


—— > - 


Willard Earl Givens 


THE Office of Education extends its con- 
gratulations to Willard Earl 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, Calif., 


Givens, 


who has accepted the position of secretary 
of the National Education Association. 
Mr. Givens succeeds Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
will take the helm of 
brilliantly 


who retires. He 
the 


under 


organization expanded 
Mr. Crabtree’s guidance from a 
thousand to than 200,000 


Mr. Givens knows education 


few more 
members. 
from many points of view, having been 
rural school and high-school teacher, high 
principal, superintendent of in- 
struction in Hawaii, and superintendent 
of schools in San Diego and since 1928 in 
Oakland, Calif. 
is one of Mr. Givens pet enthusiasms. 
At the Chicago convention of the N. E. A. 


school 


Home visits by teachers 


World War he 
Naval Officers’ Training School at 
Island 

On comi 


instructor in the 
Mare 


was an 


Mr. Givens 
will find himself in charge of the excellent 
headquarters of the N. E. A. with its 
well-developed research staff, publication 


g to Washington 


and publicity departments and other ser- 
vices. N. |] 
the 
housing as it 


A. headquarters has become 
“education” building of Washington 


does the headquarters of 


the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Association for Childhood 
Education, the National Committee on 


Education by Radio, Allied Youth, World 
Federation of Education Associations, and 
National Association of Deans of Women 
as well as special 
the departments of the N. E. A. 


services for some of 





* Trachoma School 


INDIANS on the Fort Apache Reserva- 
tion in Arizona voted for a school, sub- 
scribed $20,000 for its upkeep, and now 


they have it. The school, located in the 


former Indian Service Theodore Roose- 
velt Boarding School, will be given over 
largely to intensive treatment and close 


observation of Indian children suffering 
from trachoma, an eye ailment to which 
Indians have long been susceptible, 
Other schools of this tvpe will be opened 
communities where tra- 


in other Indian 


choma is a menace, it was announced 
bv Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier. Dr. J. C. Hancock is supervisor 
of the 


school. 


- ~~ fr — 


Trend of Week 
editorials: We are proud of our schools. 


American Education 


They deserve support by citizens. 
- _ * — 


At its Washington meeting the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Planning named a 
special committee to cooperate with the 
Office of other Federal 
agencies on problems of school construc- 
tion. W. F. Credle, North Carolina, was 
named chairman. Other members are 
J. W. Brooker, Kentucky; A. B. Moehl- 
man, Michigan; and H. L. Halsey, New 
York City. Mr. Halsey was elected pres- 
ident, and Ray Hamon, Peabody College, 


Education and 


last year he made one of the outstanding acting secretary. Will Bruce, editor, 
speeches defending the rights of teachers Schoo! Board Journal, was elected honor- 
as citizens. The new N. E. A. secretary ary secretary for life. 
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Helps for Teachers 





charts, 
study 
materials for 
bulletin 
meetings 


OSTERS, films, 
pamphlets, 
outlines, and 


for 


pictures, 
books, 
other 
the 

for teachers’ 


records, 


classroom use, school 
board, for exhibits, 
and institutes, and for work with parents, 
are available from a number of organiza- 
tions. That classroom teachers and su- 
pervisors may know where to secure these 
references and supplementary teaching 
materials, this revised directory 
rials available from noncommercial organ- 
izations has been compiled by the Office of 
Education. 

Complete lists of publications may be 
obtained by applying directly to the 
The materials range 


of mate- 


or- 
ganizations listed. 
from illustrated descriptions of wood trails 


from the American Museum of Natural 


* PICTURES, Posters, Bulletins, and Other Materials 
Available from Non-Commercial Organizations — A 


Revised Compilation by Mary Dabney Davis 





tions for handling behavior problems of 
children from the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, and study out- 


school 


lines on child development from the Amer- 
ican of Women. 
It includes color plates of birds from the 
American Nature Association and the Na- 
Association of 
and graded lists of children’s books from 
the American Library Association. 
Helpful material is also available from 


Association University 


tional Audubon Societies; 


} 


te hers colleges. 
leaflets 


with 


universities and 
These the 


from Cornell University 


many ‘ac 


include rural school 
which deal 
natural science and cover such topics as 
The Sky at Night, and In the Woods 

Winter; the Cornell bulletins for 


makers on food and clothing for the 


home 
pre- 
school child and programs for child study 
the leaflets on child developme nt 
from the of the 
series of bulletins on school procedures 


clubs; 


University Iowa; and 




















History and design plates of Indian sym- the National, State, and local offices of from the Cooperative School for Student 
bols, bead work, basketry, etc., from the many civic and welfare organizations. Teachers New York City. The Thir- 
Woodcraft League of America to sugges- Teaching materials are also issued by teenth Yearbook of the Department of 
| 
| Pic- 
Dia- tures | Direc- — 
Book grams, | Bulle- |andex-| tions for | V'@4@ Direc- : 
Peri- | lets for| POS*€FS: | tins, leaf- | hibits | plays, | T°F4 | tions for | Lists of | Li nad od 
Name of organiz nor agency : . | maps, pla ecards, A r books books 
} odical | chil- | fil | lets and for games liarie hand- + te : ; 
dren slides outlines | class- | page ants, e a work hildrer dult , 
oe | room etc —— 
etc. use | etc. | 
American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye St. NW., | 
Washington, D. C ( Cc C ( F&C 
| American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
| Deaf, 1537 35th St. NW., W hineton, D.C ( F&C & FAC F&C 
American Child Health Association, 50 West 50th St., New York 
N.Y ( C Cc ( C Co k k 
American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C ( o Cc ( 
| American Federation of Organizations for Hard of Hearing, In 
} 1537 35th St. NW., Washington, D. C F&C 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K St. NW., Washington, D. ¢ ( >, C k 
American Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 46th St., New York, | } 
men F&C 
American, Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th St., New | | 
York Y ( F&C } 
American Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, Wash | 
ington, D.C ( 
American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, | 
Mass ( ( Cc F S k F 
| American Junior ‘Red Cross, Washington, D. ¢ © o 
American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
| c ( Re ( 
| American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 
| 8. CGC " Cc Cc k 
| American Museum of N: atural History, 77th St. and Central Park | 
| West, New York, F F&C 
American National Red C ross, American Red Cross, Washington, | 
F&C | F&C 
American Nature Association, 1214 16th St. NW., Washington, D.( ( F&C | C 
American Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50th St., New York, 
me 4, F&C | k 
| American Tree Association, 1214 i6th St. NW., Washington, D. C F 
| Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th St. NW., Wash- | | 
| ington, D. C ; ¢ F&C © 
| Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New | 
York, N. F&C C k 
| Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥ ( Co C 
Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New York, N Y ( © C Cc 
| Cc _ Study Association of America, 221 West 57th St., New York, | 
| ( { ( ( 
| chil Welfare Committee of America, Inc., 1 East 104th St., New | 
. 2 aa k 
[Contniued on page 89] 
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oie ais a —— od 
i Dia- Lind D Ir 
Book- ; aa, Bulle- and ex-| tions for | , ~ Direc t toen ot | Bit ol 
- , Peri- | letsfor| *— tins, leaf iibits play pire tions for a — 
reanization or agency odical chil og lets, and for games diarie hand p< end ma 
dren films, | outlines | class- | pageants, | “'" work | Des 
slides, | ests | 
} room et P 
ec. use 
| —— 
elfare L f America, Inc., 130 East 22d St., New York, | | 
. ‘ ( Cc ( ( 
‘ McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn 8t., | j 
( o, id Cc Cc ( ( 
ire League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. ¥ Cc 
itional As n of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New | 
York, N. ¥ CS | Cc ( b } 
N nal Assoc on for Nursery Education, 147 Ruggies St., | | | 
n, Ma Cc ( 
1 Child Welfare Association, 70 5th Ave., New York, N. ¥ ( | CS Cc ( ( 
al ( ttee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th St., New | | 
rk. N. Y.. ( i 
N nal Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St. NW | | | | 
Washington, D. ¢ ( C 
nal Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th St. NW., Wash- | } | | 
n, D. ¢ F C ( ( ( ( } ( | k } 
nal Ed Association, 1201 16th St. NW., Washington | | | | 
( ( cis | Cc } k | k 
National Federation of Day Nurseries, 122 East 22d St., New York, | 
N. ¥ ( ( | 
nal Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts. NW.. Washington, | | 
1). ¢ ( ( & q> 
il Organization for Public Health Nursing, 50 West 50th | j | 
t.. New York, N. Y ( ( ( ( 
| Probation Association, 50 West 50th St... New York, N. Y ( FAC | I 
nal Recreation Association, 315 4th Ave., New York, N. ¥ ( FA‘ FA‘ FAC ( 
nal Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y ( ( ( ( ( ( ( k } 
nal Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 50 West 50th St | 
New York, ( ( F&C FAC ( 
I nders of America, Inc., 314 Lincoln Building, Detroit, Mic! ( ( ( | ( 
I essive Education Association, 716 Jackson Pl. NW., Wash | 
n, D. ¢ ( ( b } 
e Woodcra League of America, Inc., 1043 Grand Centra 
é nal Building, New York, N. Y ( F&C FAC k 
I ver Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 Oliver St. NW 
neton, ID ; ( ( ( ( ( 
Elementary School Principals of the Sixty percent of the C. C. C. camps Elections may have occupied the front 
N. E. A. deals entirely with teaching aids. have started papers; transient camps page, but American Education Week took 
The Federal Office of Education and have them, too the other pages during the week beginning 
otl Government agencies publish useful November 5, if a snowstorm of clippings 
S¢ ol material which is listed frequently “* received in the Office of Education is an 
in Scuoou Lire, the official journal of the a indication. Staff members of the Office, 
he Nations sociati r Sty - : 
Office issued each month. Phe National Association of Stud it by the way, were on the air on national 
Material indicated in this list which is Editors recently sponsored by the N. E. A. jook-ups four times in 24 hours in Ameri- 
obtainable free of charge is designated by seems to strike a responsive chord. can Education Week. 
F; that for which there is a charge, by Member — are reporte d —— in at 
In some instances, single copies of bulle- the rate of 50 per day. C. C. Harvey, a — 
. . voung te: s rinia, ! 
ti, re free, while for a quantity a charge YOUN€ teacher from West Virginia, is the a 
guiding genius of this new venture The Office of Education was honored 
is vd In many instances a special , 
: ' if ; by a visit from Mrs. Roosevelt recently 
rice is offerec r teachers. . : 
ns this cl ‘| a She took part in a conference on excep- 
Additional copie f this chart are avall- ‘ 
: noone pt Pa srigpiancee 2 esos tional children. ‘It costs less to educate 
a ree from the Federal Office of Edu- An enlarged and ambitious magazine than not to educate”’, she said, emphasiz- 
( ashing . . . . 
cat , Washington, D.C. embracing all the educational interests jng that the task of education is to educate 
from nursery schools to graduate schools the eommunity of its needs and the bene- 
in the Capital has been launched by the fits of education. “Our fundamental 
i , District of Columbia Education Associa-  egneenti, P aa 
Since Last We Met , ‘ conception of what we should do for 
tion. Miss M. Margaret Stroh, of Wilson ¢hildren through education has been 
Continued from page 73] leachers College, is editor. wrong’’, Mrs. Roosevelt said. “It ought 
to be not to give every child the same 
hea > . . < , vey “ < . « on —* —_ . 
he Pic, . new rotogravure national type of education, but to find out as early 
interscholastic review supplement for Well. w - — ee as we can in their education what it is 
: 4 . . soh-ce P _ akes eo ell, e suppose , 0 "ei HCnoolnouse 
insertion in high-school papers, makes its tn Gentine tak tae ts Gee that every child responds to and what 
uw 3 shite . ° . ‘ “ . . in 1e SOOUNLUS, 1A an i iree ecen ; 
bow Iti p iblished in collaboration with a e th itiaiill eatin: his lines he should follow. I think then we 
‘Yohuimbis - astic Pre “ati ‘ ssues oO 1e@ Da aa Lvening OSL. ‘ 
imbia Scholastic Press Association and i totals + aie Sana Oiled fetes would probably do a much better job 
ations Qeholastic Preas / jag. A forest ranger we kno elt so sorry for = 
the National Scholastic Press Associa ; . * : than we are doing today. 
tion, says its front page the struggling teacher in that impover- : 


How many high-school papers are there 
we asked. About 10,000, is the answer. 


A few daily; most are mimeographed. 
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ished school that he sent some books to 
the publishers to be forwarded to the 
A few that might 
prompt the people of the United States to 
do something about the national problem 


of 


teacher. stories like 


our educationally starving children 


—* — 

There are other evidences that textbook 
writers are shaving off their Vandykes 
and casting an eye toward Ernest Heming- 
way, Walt Disney, and Will Rogers. 
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The VOCATIONAL 


Summary 
* 


Home Economics + Agriculture 


Rehabilitation 


Trade and Industry 





HOSE who failed to hear the radio- 
broadeast on vocational educa- 

tion—part of the American Edu- 
cation Week program— November 6, will 
be interested in a statement made during 
that broadcast by Mr. Frank Cushman, 
chief of the trade and educa- 
tion service of the Federal Office of Edu- 


Here it is: 


industrial 


cation. 

*‘T may say that this country is emerg- 
the 
have 


ing from stage of development in 
which we 


concerned with efficiency and passing into 


not been verv greatly 


the stage where efficiency is becoming 


increasingly important. Economie and 


social progress in this country depends 
more and more upon the degree to whic! 
individuals can themselves and 
their dependents according to a desirable 


To do that they will 


support 


standard of living. 


have to be able to do a first-class job in 


their lines of work. Vocationa! educa- 
tion is an agency which undertakes to 
train them to do that. Since it is an 


essential field of education, it should be 
more generally available. To 


from our public-school system thousands 


turn out 


upon thousands of graduates who are un- 
had 


training for any jobs that are available is 


employable because they have no 


certain to retard the economic and social 
progress of this or any other country. 
The other angle to this problem has to do 
with providing adequate vocational-train- 
ing opportunities for adults both employed 
and unemployed, so that the person who 
has a job may keep up to date concerning 
it, while at the same time the unemployed 
person may have an opportunity to im- 


90 


prove his prospects for holding a job when 


he gets his opportunity to work.” 


Mechanics to doctors 


One hundred and eighty-six vocations 
were undertaken by the 588 handicapped 
persons rehabilitated under the program 
conducted by the Ohio Bureau of Voca- 
tional Re last 


others, positions were found for these per- 


habilitation year. Among 
sons as accountants, insurance and pub- 


licity agents, artists, gas-station attend- 
ants, bakers, barbers, chair caners, clerks, 
engravers, estimators, designers, foremen, 
farmers, jewelers, manicurists, milliners, 
secretaries, painters, photographers, hair- 


dressers, mechanics, printers, salesmen, 


shoe repairmen, proofreaders, teachers, 
seamstresses, waiters, welders, woodwork- 
ers, upholsterers, tailors, doctors, service- 
solicitors, inspectors, 


men, gardeners, 


merchants, and osteopaths. 


Agriculture in Ohio 


More requests have been made in Ohio 
for vocation 


rural high schools in the past year than in 


ial agriculture departments in 


any other year since vocational education 
that State. This is the 
news contained in the annual report of the 


was started in 


Ohio Department of Education. ‘An 
appreciable number of schools,’ the re- 
port states, “‘have made repeated re- 


quests for agricultural departments for 
Evidently the pro- 
the 


the past 3 or 4 years. 


conducted by teachers over 


grams 
State have sold the work to neighboring 


communities, as very little promotion has 





been done by the office of the State 


super- 
visor of agriculture, because of the lack of 
funds. A 
will be added in 1934-35 as a result of the 
increase in Federal funds. 


number of new departments 
If an adequate 
program of State support for schools is 
provided the growth of vocational agri- 
culture in the should be 
almost unlimited.”’ 

The Ohio report notes that the number 


next few years 


of day-school students carrying super- 
vised farm practice projects in connection 
with their classroom work increased in the 
State from 4,785 in 1928 to 4,988 in 1934, 
and that the 
projects increased from $298,940 to $314,- 
067. 
types of agricultural 
from 8,432 to 11,512. 


labor income from these 
In the same period enrollment in all 


increased 


classes 


Firemen cooperate 


State 


the 
Firemen’s Association of Oklahoma with 


So favorably impressed is 
the schools for city fire department mem- 
bers carried on in the past year in the 
State, that it has agreed to furnish a truck 
and equipment to be used by an instruc- 
tor in this field. the 
Oklahoma Department of Education eall 


Present plans of 
for the holding of weekly fire schools in 
approximately 40 different this 
Special attention was given to the 


towns 
year. 
schools for firemen during the past year. 
They were established at seven different 
points in the State, and the employees of 
every fire department within the State 
boundaries were given an opportunity to 
attend of them. Besides 
training in the actual operations of han- 


one general 


dling and operating fire-fighting equip- 


ment, these schools give instruction in 
the technical aspects of fire fighting. 


the chem- 
fire fighting, the ventilation of 
fires, and salvaging of property. Bulle- 
tin 1931 by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, now the 
Vocational Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation, contains an analysis of the fire- 
the 
training 


This ineludes instruction in 


istry of 


155, issued in 


man’s job, with suggestions as to 
organization and 


programs for fire fighters. 


operation of 


Teachers to get help 


Dr. L. S. Jackson, of the teacher train- 
ing Ohio State University, 
arrived in Washington November 16 to 
cooperate with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration the Office of 
Education in the preparation of material 


division, 


and 


to be used by vocational agriculture 
teachers and county agricultural agents 
the informing 
farmers concerning the corn-hog produc- 


tion control program for 1934 and 1935. 


throughout country in 
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W n Washington, Dr. Jackson, who 
wi e office room in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, will work 
wit James H. Pearson, specialist in 
part-time and evening schools in the Office 
of Education, in the preparation of this 
ma Similar instruction material 
will be prepared, also, for use by teachers 
and county agricultural agents in dis- 
seminating information on the wheat 
and other agricultural commodity pro- 
grams of the Adjustment Administration. 


Cooperation with P. T. A. 


economics teachers have been 


Hom 


g considerable attention in several 


States during 


ring the past vear to cooperation 
l- and parent-education programs 


In Okla- 


homa the State supervisor of vocational 


of pare! t-teacher associations. 


conomics, with the help of home- 
round 


nome é 


economics teachers, conducted a 
table and demonstration on ‘‘ Recreation in 
the Home’’ at the general session 
Congress of 
Resi- 


teachers 


Oklahoma 
Parents and 
dent and 


issisted district, 


Te achers 
itinerant 
county, 
a cal pare nt-teacher units, 

grams for study groups 
I Li Lslana 


teachers cooper- 


ated with college and high-school 

e-economics departments, 
educators, and parent-teacher 
associations in arranging fall 
and spring conferences for train- 


ders in 


parent education 


Agri 
Mechanical College, is con 


ment of industrial education, Texas 


cultural and 
tained in a report from the State depart 
ment of education Under the heading of 
*fresponsibilities’’ the report shows, police 
students study such matters as law viola- 
tions, investigation of new buildings for 
permits, courtesy to the public, types of 
information desired by the public, protec 
tion of school children, old people, and 
the blind, court witnessing, obedience to 
orders, handling crowds, first aid, criminal 
and penal codes, collecting and giving 
evidence, reporting dangerous streets and 
sidewalks, watching fire hazards, handling 
traffic 


parties in homes, cafes, and other places. 


problems, and handling ‘wild 


They with city 
health, 


tary, educational and other departments, 


study also cooperation 


fire, water, tax collection, sani 


and with the Red Cross, Community 
Chest, and Federal and State depart- 
ments. Under the heads of crime preven- 


tion, investigation, auto accident causes, 





ward! planning, preparing and pack 
ing school lunches, use of leisure and famivi 
recreati management of money, handl- 
craft, planning and making Christmas 


gifts, child nutrition, and home nursing 


Home-help problems 


Domestic help would get a better deal 
if the advisory-committee-on-home- 
employment’’ plan followed in several 
Wisconsin schools last year were more 
universally adopted. Under this plan 


committees composed of homemakers who 
had employed maids and of faculty mem- 


bers who teach home-employment units 


met regularly and discussed employer- 


employee problems. Their conclusions 


were used in determining the best content 
to incl ide in 


units. 


these home-employment 


New publications 


[Order from the Superintendent of Docu- 


mor Washington, dD f 


The Development of Social 


Intelligence Through Part- 
Time Education, Bulletin 173, 
Price 10 cents 


A study made for the Committee on 


Part-time Education of the American 
Vocational Association showing the 
extent to which part-time progran 


have contributed to the development 
of the social intelligence of wage-earning 
boys and girl 


Analysis of the Operative 


Jobs of a Corn-Growing Enter- 


r studying special prob- prise, Bulletin 118, Price 5 
el teaching high-school stu- an s cents 
the essentials of family : a . a . 
‘1d euid Former chauffeur, injured in accident, rehabilitated into ype study of the operative training 
relat nships an ; a gl ance ‘4 
ps and child guidance. successful real estate operator. yntent for a corn-growing enterprise in 
\bout 650 people were reached Marviend 
Louisiana through parent education pro- police qualifications, and others, policemen 


motion meetings carried on by State, dis- 
trict, and local parent-teacher organizations 
the National 


Teachers with 


and representatives of 
(Congress of 


g Parents and 
the assistance of the State supe rvisor of 
Out of these 


with 


ne-economics education. 


meetings grew 61 study groups an 


enrollment of approximately 1,500 parents. 
Policemen go to school 
icemen are going to school. Short 

courses in ‘‘police science’”’ are already 


offered in the teacher-training de- 


In- 


many of 


nts of several universities. 


gurated several years ago in 


municipalities, vocational 


Urit argel 

s for police officers are spreading 
An 
esting outline of the subjects discussed in a 
Waco, Tex., under the 
ction of E. L. Williams, of the depart- 


to the smaller cities. inter- 


( school in 
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students in Waco study literally hundreds 
of subjects, guaranteed to increase their 
efficiency and their value as public guard- 
ians. The day when almost any one who 
would take the job could qualify as a 
police officer has passed. Our policemen 
these days are for the most part picked 
men. Their training has become a public 


-esponsibility ' 


Twenty-eight 


Twenty-eight types of home projects 


carried on by homemaking students in 


the State of Washington last vear are listed 
in the annual report of the State depart- 
ment of education. Among these projects 
are the following: Sewing, meal planning 
and preparation, general housework, gar- 
dening, room improvement, care and re- 
pair of clothing, cooking, child care, self 


improvement, planning and purchasing a 


Manual 


175, Price 


for Case Workers, Bulletin 


LO cents. 


A handbook of 
for the guidance of 


nstructions, policies, 


and procedures 


ipervisors and agents of vocational 


and Changing 


Price 


Education 
Bulletin 174, 


Vocational 


Conditions, 15 cents. 


An analy of changing economic and social condi- 


tions and their effect upon vocational education 


The Home Project in Homemaking Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 170, Price 15 cents. 


Place, function, and value of the home project in 


ational program 
7 —— 


Highlights of the annual American 


Vocational Association convention re- 


cently held in Pittsburgh will be reported 
LIFE. 


in January ScHoo. 


Cuartes M. ARTHUR 
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i The Great Rift in Education 





WO billion human beings inhabit 


this earth. Two billion human 


brains are receiving’ stimuli 
through eye and ear and nose and mouth 
and finger tips and responding to those 
stimuli 

forceful and intelligent, cowardly, weak 
and vacillating, effective or ineffective, as 
Among grown folk the 
the 


by human action, courageous, 


the case may be. 
kind of action depends mainly on 
training the particular human being had 
while it was growing to maturity. Re- 
duced to its plainest reason, the adult 
man animal trains his young because the 
instincts of self- and racial-preservation 
drive him to it. 

In the simpler ways of living, the young 
learn from their fathers and mothers and 
other people of the group into which they 
are born, those things that help to avoid 
maiming or death. 
cieties where folk 
together and must depend more each on 


In complicated so- 
are crowded closely 
the other, the young are driven into small 
or large groups and trained by adults who 
are supposed to know what the youth need 
to know and how best they can learn it. 

Centuries ago shrewd men saw how 
they, by using one or another kind of 
training on the young, could determine 
the actions of the adults. What a vista 
that opened of the way for the shrewd 
to preserve 
to destroy others that might be a threat 


themselves and theirs, and 


to such preservation! But also centuries 
ago, wise men saw that such an infinite 
force could be used to all but annihilate 
mankind, for the 
principle that youth ought to grow into 
adults with good bodies and minds free 


and set themselves 


to reason, free to respond to each day’s 
changing stimuli, courageously, forcefully, 
and intelligently. 

These two ideas and ideals of human 
training, opposed as they 
their very natures, mark now a 
perhaps the greatest and broadest schism 
in the art and the science of education 
Many nations are using the one; many, 
the other; and the line of separation is 
fairly distinct. 

Throughout the British commonwealth 
of nations the ideal of good bodies and 
free minds prevails. ‘‘The 
the school is to make good human beings”’, 


must be by 


great, 


business of 
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* NATIONS Are Taking Sides on ‘‘the Broadest Schism 


in Education’’, Says Dr. James F. Abel, Foreign Education 


Specialist in the Office of Education 





and ‘education must be regarded as a 


group of activities by which powers are 
exercised, and curiosity aroused, satisfied, 
the 
tative committee in one of its reports to 
the Board of 
Wales. Onl 


of this vear, 


and again aroused’’, wrote consul- 
Education of England and 
a short time ago, October 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
sent a message to the Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher’s Chronicle in 
said: 


which he 


Che great service which teachers on their part can 


render is not to inculeate conclusions of a propaganda 
type, but so to train theintelligence and character of 
their pupils as to endow them with the power to exer- 
cise sound judgment upon historical facts and present- 


day problems 
And another English writer says: 

The schools’ purpose is to provide the best environ- 
ment and the most adequate equipment for the physi- 
and moral development of the children 
His function more 


cal, intellectual 
The teacher is not a mechanic 
to that of the gardener, whose 
duty it is to provide the right conditions to ensure 
» that the plant idd to the 


of the universe 


nearly approximates 


ealthy growt! may 


beauty or the wealth 


The British Commonwealth has within 
its direct 
the 2 billions of mankind and indirectly 


the force of 


influence nearly one-fourth of 
its example is felt by many 


other millions. It has strongholds of 


culture in every continent; its ideals of 
human training reach into the most com- 
the 
Its 


or think they see that those 


plicated of social set-ups and to 


simplest of pastoral communities. 
leaders see 
ideals are the kind that will best preserve 
the English people and the peoples asso- 
ciated with them. They base their belief 
on the history of the world at large and the 
broad experience of the Commonwealth. 

Each of the Scandinavian countries and 
of the smaller nations along the east side 
of the 


and 


3altic Sea is intensely individual- 
the keenest pride in its 
traditions, but 


istic has 


language and no one of 


them uses a propaganda type of educa- 
tion. Poland has a long, long history of 


desperate struggles to maintain freedom 
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thinking and human training; 


naturally the people of the Republic de- 


in its 


light in and use the freedom they have 
Much the true of 
Czechoslovakia and the other countries of 


earned. same is 
astern and southeastern Europe. 

The Latin American countries are not 
by any means reaching all their citizens 
with public schemes for training, but they 
are making good headway in that direc- 
tion and in some respects may be holding 
almost too closely to a standard of general! 
culture. 

China is so large, is changing so rapidly, 
and that the 
two principles about which we are writ- 
ing is plainly the controlling one. Chu- 
Sam Tsang wrote in 1933 about national- 


is so unsettled neither of 


ism in school education in China since the 
opening of the twentieth century and in 
his writing shows the ways in which the 
national authority has used the schools to 
attain its ends. He draws as 


one 


coh- 


clusion: 


But if it is correct to take the position that education 
is to improve life and that the education of the nation 
should be instrumentalized to the fullest extent for the 
reconstruction of the life of all the people, it seems more 
proper to let national policies ofeducatic 
statesmen rather than by the educational profession- 
ists, the educational syndicate, or the so-called 


n be directed by 


“‘educa- 
Of course, the ideal situation would 
be for the statesmen to be at the same time educators, 
and for the educators to be statesmen 


tional experts”’. 


But when such 
a happy state does not exist, it seems that the educators 
should work out the program under the guidance of 
statesmenship. 


The Governments of the Soviet Union, 


Italy, and later Germany have deliber- 
ately taken control of education and are 
using it as an instrument to direct youth 
into the lines of thinking that the political 
“What is 


meant by national culture under proleta- 


authorities wish to prevail. 
rian dictatorship?”’, asks Stalin, and re- 
plies to his own question, ‘‘A culture that 
content and 


form, which has for its purpose to educate 


is socialist in national in 


the masses in the spirit of international- 
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re gt the p let 
(y ly pla ng the 
( g e made in the schools of 
Italv, changes that brought them much 
( é inder the control of the 
y i 
4 r re r é 
F 1e for t f 
t precise 1 ele 
he formation of men and conscience 
ence that has a form indifferent to it 
( and ft s own faith Every faith i 
must be a faith. The Italian school, 
State, the supreme conscience of the Italian 
t tain h serious determination and 
g of own dut must be a humar 
¢ f h: but ri must always he 


r its national faith 


Just how far the Nazis are using educa- 
tio! Germany for their own purposes is 
t et clear. They have set up a 


National Ministry of Education—the first 
Germany has had—have limited the num- 
ber of women who may attend the uni- 
versities; and are favoring textbooks in 
history and geography that emphasize the 





worth of the Aryan races. 
Our Future Farmers 
Continued from page 7 7] 
honor? He must have followed a guided 
and steadily expanding program of farm- 
ing—dirt farming. He must have earned 


$500. He must have invested his earnings 


isely in the expansion of farm activities, 


He must stand well in all high-school 
studies. He must bea boy who is planning 
to make farming his life’s work. He must 


be able to conduct a meeting and lead a 
discussion group. He must have shown a 
Fifty- 


eight boys measured up to this mark. 


for working with others. 


They are not worried about the future of 
farming 

Winner of the national contest for out- 
standing group achievement was the 
Roosevelt, Utah. 
Reference to their work during the past 
year appears in the article Rural Educa- 
tion at Its Best and at Its Worst in this 


Te VacK chapter of 


The high point of the convention came 
on Tuesday night in the arena of the 
‘an Royal Livestock Show. With 
the F. F. A. band from Utah leading, the 
Future Farmers marched in, filling the tan- 


> 


bark ring. Thousands of persons packed 


the grandstands. Facing a_ fenced-in 
space in the middle of the tanbark ring 
were the 58 boys elected to the American- 
One of them had already 
bee selected as the star farmer of 
Ay T Pe | But 


farmer degree. 


no one knew which boy. 
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Paul Astleford. 


It was a very tense moment as Mr. Ray 
Fife, pre sident of the American Vocational 
Association, made the announcement they 
were waiting for. Paul Astleford, of New- 
berg, Oreg., had been selected as the star 
farmer of America. He stepped forward 


out of ranks to receive his medal and a 


check for $500 presented by the Weekly 
Kansas ( Sta 


lights flashed. Paul's fellow F. F. A. mem- 


Photographers’ flash- 
bers cheered, and grandstands applauded 
to the echo 

Paul Astleford, the son of a Quaker 
preacher in Newberg, Oreg., knew nothing 
of farming 4 vears ago. Today he owns 
29 acres purchased out of his earnings on 
his farm projects—three cows, purebred 
hogs, and bees. Paul gets up at 4 o'clock 
every morning to milk his cows and deliver 
milk to his milk route. sv 8 o'clock he is 
in class at Pacific College. He runs the 
farm and goes to college, too. 

ScHoou Lire, in an early issue, will tell 


the story of the genesis and growth of the 


Future Farmers of America. 








Electrifying Education 





The Harvard film service, biological 
laboratories, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been established to 
rent and sell copies of the films produced 
by the University Film Foundation and 
other films owned by the university. A 
free catalog may be secured by addressing 
Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, director, at the 


address above. 


It is estimated that more than 20,000 
legal-size pages will be required to record 
the general hearings before the Federal 
Communications Commission to deter- 
mine whether the Commission will recom- 
mend to Congress that it, by statute, 
allocate a fixed percentage of broadcast 
facilities for educational and other non- 
profit service. 


Free copies of a list of References on 
Radio Control and Operation may be 
obtained from the Federal Office of 
Education. 


A good list of films, slides, and other 
visual aids is included in a handbook en- 
titled Materials of Instruction Which May 
Be Obtained Free or at Smad Cost. This 
handbook may be purchased for 75 cents 
from the compiler, Mrs. Edna Richmond, 
Fairmont State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va 


* 


The Pennsylvania State Council on 
Education has approved the following 
resolution: ‘‘Reso_vep, That all appli- 
cants for permanent teaching certificates 
on and after September 1, 1935, shall be 
required to present evidence of having 
completed an approved course in visual! 
and sensory techniques.” 

Lists of institutions offering approved 
courses in this specific field are available 
through the teacher division of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 


struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The September 1934 issue of the Maine 
State School Bulletin, the official publica- 


tion of the Maine State Department of 


Education, lists Radio as a Cultural 
Agency (National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
150 p.) as 1 of 7 books suggested for 


teachers’ professional reading. 


The departments of physical education 
and educational psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Texas plan to make their own 
motion pictures as means of modernizing 
their teaching methods. 


Cine M. Koon 
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The Colleges 





THE Land-Grant Colleges.—When the 
Association of Land-grant Colleges and 
Universities met, November 19-21, the 


Office of Education’s preliminary report 
for 1933-34 was distributed. This 
cular (no. 136) with detailed statistics is 
free upon request as long as the supply 
lasts. 


cir- 


Enrollments in agriculture in 1933-34 
were 11,213 students, compared with the 
peak year 1930-31 with 13,123 students. 
Likewise 1930-31 was the peak year for 
engineering with 35,731 last 
year there were 26,383 students with en- 
rollments nearly equal in the electrical 
(5,910), and mechanical (5,901) branches. 
Mounting enrollments in veterinary medi- 
cine indicate the increasing popularity of 


students; 


Q”7 


that subject; in 1926—27 
students enrolled, compared with 
last year. Federal 
funds received by the land-grant institu- 
tions totaled $20,317,030 in 1932-33 
(1933-34 total not yet available) dis- 
tributed as follows: $1,501,298 from land- 
grant incomes; $2,550,774 from Morrill- 
Nelson appropriations; $6,200,833 from 
Smith-Lever funds; $3,358,823 from the 
War Department for military training; 
$2,653,860 from Purnell funds; $1,479,632 
from Capper-Ketcham funds; $1,456,347 
from Hatch-Adams funds; and smaller 
amounts from other funds. Not all of 
these appropriations were handled through 
the college treasurer’s office. 


there were 520 
1,202 


appropriations and 


Military training in two of the land 
grant universities is optional 
course; in the remaining institutions it is 
compulsory for most freshman and sopho- 
more students. On December 2, 1934, 
the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that State universities and colleges may 
compel their students to undergo military 
training; the State is the sole judge of the 


now an 


means to be employed and the amount 
of time to be exacted. The University 
of Wisconsin was first to abolish the com- 
pulsory feature on August 8, 1923. The 
University of Minnesota by vote of the 
board of regents, June 18, 1934, made 
military training an optional course at the 
opening of the present college year. Mili- 
tary units now maintained are for coast 
artillery and signal corps; 528 men are 
enrolled. 
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The 
(not to be confused with ‘‘honors 
consists of a code of ethics 
upon individual honesty in 
About 1 out of 5 colleges 
maintains an honor system of some kind. 
[It is more prevalent in the privately con- 
trolled institutions than in either the 
public or denominational colleges. About 
80 percent of the women’s colleges, 13 
percent of men’s colleges, and 13 percent 
of the institutions have 
such a system; 5 percent of the higher 
institutions have tried it at 
one time or another and have abandoned 
it. Of the latter Tulane Univer- 
sity (La.) is the latest example. There 
the traditional honor system, established 
in 1885 in the college of arts and sciences, 
has been abolished following an investi- 
gation by a special faculty committee. 
The academic board of the student body 
unanimously approved the action of the 
committee for 1933-34, but is campaign- 
ing for a reinstatement of the system 
since two-thirds of the students voted for 
Chief complaint: 


The Honor Syste m. 
tem” 


courses ’’) 


“‘honor sys- 


dependent 
college work. 


coeducational 
educational 


class 


the system last May. 


Students failed to report violations or 
name students who violated the plan. 
Student Aid to Ne gro Colle ges. Of the 


107 Negro colleges and normal schools 
listed in the 1935 Educational Directory, 
94 are receiving student aid funds through 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration to the extent of $38,640 per month. 
This will take care of 2,676 Negro stu- 
dents based on a quota of 12 percent of 
enrollments. A student is permitted to 
earn as much as $20 per month, but the 
allotment of funds to each college is on a 
basis of $15 a for each student. 
Applications for student aid are handled 
through the office of the president of each 


month 


Negro college 


Homecoming Day.—In order to keep 
in closer touch with the alumni, a large 
and universities 
country observing 
day.” Attractive pro- 
alumni secretaries, 


colleges 
the 


‘* homecoming 


number of 
throughout are 
grams sponsored by 
alumni delegates, students, and faculties 
include meetings of alumni councils, 
luncheons, football games, dinners, enter- 


tainments, and dances. Representatives 





of local alumni clubs often travel 


take an active 


many 
these 


miles to part in 


functions. 


Wayne University— Wayne University 
(formerly Colleges of the City of Detroit 
adopted methods of 
students of the graduate school. 
of the usual method of rating the quality 
of a student’s work by the first five letters 
of the alphabet, students will now be given 
‘‘credit”’, credit”’, 


has new rating 


Instead 


“no and ‘‘honors.” 
By this system students are expected to 
concentrate on studying rather than on 


grades. 


The thirtieth 
year of instruction in journalism began 
this fall. offered 30 
years ago, the School of Journalism now 


University of Wisconsin. 


From one course 
has 11 staff members offering 25 courses 
will graduate about 50 
women next June. Thirty-six graduates 
of the Library School recently 
obtained positions in library work; 60 per- 


and men and 


have 


cent of the library class which graduated 
last June have positions. The School of 
Social Work in the 
State F. E. R. A. is one of 27 such schools 


throughout the country working with the 


cooperation with 


Federal Government to train more ade- 


quately the Nation’s social workers. 


Alaska Agricultural College.—Of the 20 
of the 1934 graduating 
18 have positions. 


members class, 


North Dakota Agricultural College.— In 
order to meet the demand for those re- 
quiring special training at this time to fit 
the 


a special 


for work in connection with 


shelter belt planting project, 


them 


course along that line of work is otfered 
this fall. North Dakota 
creasing demand for agriculturally trained 
in the fields of 
forestry, botany, and agricultural engi- 


finds an in- 


men especially soils, 


neering. 

Long Island University, N. Y —Under a 
new plan of ‘‘ perpetuating scholarsbips’”’ 
five local high-school graduates with av- 
erages in high-school studies of over 94 
full 


scholarships; each of these students has 


percent have been awarded tuition 
agreed to make available 10 years after 
entrance a similar scholarship for some 
worthy student. 
Washington State College.—Contract for 
the construction of the new State College 
heating and power plant was awarded in 
September; low bid, $108,279. 
one of four P. W. A. pre jects; the others, a 
chemistry building, paving college streets, 


This is 


a science building. 


WALTER J. GREENLEAI 
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About 


the CONSTITUTION 
* 


A List of Publications 


About This Historical Document 


Sm CONSTITUTIONAL! 

| Unconstitutional! The Consti- 
--- tution of the United States has 
news in 


become front-page 


every newspaper as courts take up cases 
irising from new legislation. In class- 
re s, also, the Constitution is the center 
of attention 

Ir 1937 will be observed the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
adoptio1 Preparations are already under 
way for celebrating this famous event. 

Teachers and students give increasing 
attention to the significance of the Con- 


stitution, the 10 amendments included 


in the Bill of Rights, and the amendments 
adopted subsequently Forty States have 
passed laws requiring that the Constitu- 
t) e taught in the schools. 

I ew of this rising tide of interest in 
the Constitution, ScHoot Lire herewith 
presents information on Government pubs 

s on the Constitution. Most of 
these can be obtained at small cost from 
t Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 

D. C., and will prove useful additions 
to the school library. 

The Department of State has issued a 
pa et of 51 pages (Publication No. 
539) giving the full text of the Constitu- 
t : rinted in large type, for sale at a 
( » cents, which may be used by 

children without serious eyestrain. 

\ r State Department pamphlet 


Ratification of the Twenty-first 
\ iment to the C 


Publication 


the 
No. 573) is 


onstitution of 


5 cents. 
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Then there are the following publica- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate: 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion 1889, by M. A. Musmanno. 

H. Doe. No. 551 of the 70th Cong., 2d 
30 cents. 

Hearings Before the Committee of the 
Judiciary, House of 
Seventy-third Congress, 
on H. J. Res. 217, 218, and 313 to Amend 
the Constitution With Respect to the 
Declaration of War. 10 cents. 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
the United 
Seventy-third Congress, 
Res. 24, propos- 
ing an Amendment to the Constitution 
Prohibiting War. 10 cents. 

Constitution of the United 
America, as Amended to 
1924. Revised 


68th Cong., 


since 
SCS. 


Representatives, 


second SESSION, 


Committee on 


States Senate, 


Judiciary, 


second session, on 8. J. 


States of 
December 1, 


annotated. $2.50. 
S. Doe. No. 154. 
the cases of the 
Supreme Court of the United States con- 
collated 
Of use mainly to 


and 
Ist sess 


Contains citations to 


struing its several provisions 
under each provision. 
law students. 

The 
sion, caused to be printed Senate Docu- 
No. 79, “‘ The Declaration of Inde- 


Constitution of the 


Seventy-third Congress, first ses- 


ment 
pendence and the 
United 


twentieth and twenty -first amendments,” 


States of America, including the 
priced at 20 cents a copy. 

Re cord 
printed the speeches of two oratorical con- 
test 


number of high schools. 


In the Congressional were 


winners and a representative of a 


These are avail- 


able at 7 cents each. 









Speech of James Leonard Highsaw, Jr., 
representing the Memphis Technical High 
School and 287 other high schools, on the 
subject ‘‘ The Constitution: A Guaranty 
of the Liberty of the Individual.”” (Vol. 71, 
no. 15, May 2, 1929, pp. 797-798.) 

The Constitution 
Framers, is the title of an oration by Ben 


American and its 
Swofford of Kansas City, Mo., who won an 
held in 


between a number of high-school 


oratorical contest Washington, 
D.C 
students from the different sections of the 
United States. (Vol. 71, no. 37, May 29, 
1929, pp. 2209 2210. 

Text of speech by Lex King Souter, of 
Liberty, Mo., who won the national inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest on The Con- 
stitution, held in 
1929. Vol. 71, no. 76, Sept. 24, 
pp. 4106-4107. 

The Spirit of the Constitution, an ad- 


dress delivered by Hon. C. William Ram- 


sever, of lowa, before the Elizabeth Ross 


Los Angeles, June 20, 
1929, 


Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Ottumwa, lowa, Septem- 
ber 20, 1930, which appeared in the Con- 
December 19, 1930, 
and a report of a committee of the New 
York State Bar Association in relation to 


qre ssional Record of 


House Joint Resolution 396, providing a 
method of amending the 
(Jan. 23, 1931, pp. 3089-3090) are avail- 
able at 13 cents and 15 cents, respectively. 

An 8-page leaflet entitled “An Ele- 
mentary Talk on the Constitution, by 
Hon. Joh ). Tilson, of Connecticut, in 
the House of Representatives, March 4, 
1923,’ may 


See also free price list no. 


Constitution 


be had for 5 cents. 
50, American 
History and Biography. 


MarGcaret F. Ryan 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





Order free publications and othe 
Sree aids listed from age ncies Issuing 
them. Request only cost publica- 


tions from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing remittance [check or money 
order] at time of ordering. 





ROADSIDE Improvement. 
(Department of Agriculture, 
laneous Publication No. 191 
(Civies.) 


35 p., illus 
Miscel 
LO cent 


Regulations to Govern Air Navigation in 
the Canal Zone. 55 p. (Department of 
Stute.) 10 cents. (Aviation; Geography.) 


Report of the Executive Secretary of the 
Executive Council to the President, 
August 25, 1934. 48 p. 
Printing Office.) 5 cents. 


(Government 


Brief, comprehensive review of the operations of the 
Government primarily in the field of emergency 
measures to promote economic recovery and to provide 


relief from the effects of a long depression, submitted 
by Donald R. Richberg to the President. Report 
divided into the following 7 sections: (1) Relief of 


industrial unemployment; (2) Relief of agricultural 
distress; (3) Relief of destitution; (4) Relief of financial 
pressures; (5) Advance in public services; (6) Adminis- 


trative services; (7) Promotion of foreign trade. 


Architects, Contractors, Building Supply, 
and Other Merchants—Your Oppor- 
tunity, Your Responsibility Unuder the 
Federal 


National Housing Act. 27 p. 
Housing Administration. Free. 


Explains how one may cooperate with the better 
housing program sponsored by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 39, No. 1. 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics. 30 cents. 


Some of the special features of this issue: Operation of 


unemployment-benefit plans in the United States 
production of self-help organizations of unemployed; 


unemployed relief; trend of employment 


Vocational Education in the United 
States. 12 p., mimeog. (Office of Edu- 
eation, Division of Vocational Education. 
Free. 

Speech by Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
of Vocational Education, United States Office of Edu 
cation, presented at the second conference of the Inter- 
American Federation of Education meeting in Santiago, 
Chile, September 9-1€, 1934 
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\ids to Retail Grocery Profits, 1933. 68 D. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Domestic Commerce Series—No. 
roe 10 cents. 

Teachers will find many ideas for projects in arith- 
metic, salesmanship, and window dressing 


Employment Fluctuations and Unem- 
ployment of Women—Certain Indications 
from Various Sources, 1928-31. 236 p., 


charts. 


(Women’s Bureau, Bulletin, No. 
113. 15 cents 





Courtesy Burcau of Home F.conomics 


Radio Beacons and Radiobeacon Naviga- 
tion. 42 p., illus. (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Lighthouse Service.) 15 cents. 
The coast n be blanketed in fog, all visible signals 
be shut out by rain or snow, all sound warnings 

y be drowned by 
with confidence take bearings on radio signals at 
listance up to 100 or 200 miles. This bulletin de- 


storm and yet the navigator may 


ribes the radiobeacon system installed on the coasts 
of the United States for the guidance of marine traffic 
1 the method of navigation by the use of radio bear- 
ngs from the ship. Refers briefly to radiobeacon sys- 
Electrical engineering; civics. 


tems In other countries. 


List of Bulletins of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations for the Calendar Years 
1931 and 1932. 77 p. (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 181. 10 cents. 


List of bulletins with index of authors and index of 


subjects. (Library science; agriculture.) 


Federal Home Loan Bank Review. Vol 
lL, Moe 3. ‘28 p. Federal Home Loa: 
Bank Board. Annual subscription $1; 
single copies 10 cents. 


Board’s medium of communication with member 
stitutions of the Federal Home Loan Bank Systen 
is its only official periodical publication. A few title 
from the first issue are: The Government's program for 
the organization of the Nation’s home-financing 


The need for new homes; Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations; One year of the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
, 


ration; State Court affirms constitutionality of Federal 


savings and loan associations. 


Work of the Forest Service. 16 a 
mimeog. (Forest Service. Free. Civ- 


ics; forestry.) 


Utilization and Cost of Power on Corn 
Belt Farms, 1933. 60 p., illus. 
ment of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
No. 384.) 
Cost of power in the use of tractors, horses, and motor 
trucks on tractor and horse farms; re 
costs of labor and power for producing corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, ete. (Agriculture; Animal husbandry; 


Depart- 


5 cents. 





juirements and 


Economics 


Mineral Resources, Statistical Appendix 
to Minerals Yearbook, 1932-33: Natural 
Gas, p. 103-116, 5 cents; Stone, p. 163- 
186, 5 cents. (Bureau of Mines.) (Geol- 
ogy; Mineralogy; Geography; Economics.) 


Maps 


Topographic Map of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park—Tennessee 
and North Carolina. Secale, 1:62,500. 
Printed in 2 sections, each 32 by 28 
inches. (U.S. Geological Survey.) 30 
cents each section. 

Shows roads and buildings, trails, railroads, churches, 


schools, streams, lakes, and pond 


Sectional airway maps.—Scale, 1:500,000 
(8 miles to the inch); size, about 20 by 
42 inches. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Price, 40 cents each. In lots of 20 or 
more in one shipment to one address, 25 
cents per copy. 

Cleveland 

Kansas City 

Milwaukee 

New York 

Oklahoma City 


Portfolios 


¢ 


The following portfolios made up of 
several mounted pictures laced together 
are available as a loan for short periods 
from the Bureau of Home Economies, 
Department of Agriculture: 

A New Deal for Old Furniture. (See 
illustration.) 

Built-in Storage Spaces. 

Rug Designs. 

Rug Equipment and Materials. 

Making Hooked Rugs. 


MarGaret F. Ryan 
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